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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—>—_ 
HE meeting of the Chancellors at Berlin has ended, and the 
resolution arrived at has been communicated to the Ambassa- 
dors of France, England, and Italy. Lord Odo Russell declined, 
however, to adhere to the proposal without instructions, and 
it is stated has since been directed not to give it any support. 
The reason for this caution has not yet been given, but we believe 
it was a disinclination to force on the Porte the acceptance of an 
{International Commission empowered to protect the Christians. 
Such a Commission is hinted at in many quarters, and is distinctly, 
and as we believe truly, affirmed by the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times, who has access to official information. He says, on May 
16, “ The main result of the Berlin Conferences is the resolution 
of the three Northern Powers to ask the Sultan to give fresh 
guarantees for the fulfilment of the reform promises repeatedly 
made during the last six months. The guarantees demanded, 
being adapted to the Insurgents’ programme, involve the confir- 
mation by the Sultan of a Superintending Commission appointed 
by the Powers.” The object of the secrecy maintained is to give 
time for the Mussulman agitation to subside, but the presentation 
of such a demand at any time may stir it to fury. 














A movement, described in some quarters as a ‘‘ revolution,” 
has occurred in Constantinople. ‘The mollahs, students, and 
dependents of the mosques, numbering 20,000, and described 
under the name ‘‘ Softas,” are allied with the war party and the 
fanatics, and are very angry at the Western pressure and the 
general condition of affairs. They are said to have threatened 
for some time past to change the Sultan, and on the 11th inst. the 
agitation became so formidable, the Softas parading the city and 
calling on the Faithful to rise, that the Sultan had to choose 
between concession and resistance. He chose the latter at first, 
but being probably advised of the doubtful disposition of the 
troops, thought better of it, and yielded. He dismissed Mahmoud 
Pasha, who, up to the moment of dismissal, had no idea of his 
danger, and appointed Mahommed Rushdi Grand Vizier, and 
Hussein Avni Generalissimo, both being persons acceptable to 
the Softas. The movement then ended, but it is said the Softas 
are still discontented, and it is certain that great excitement 
exists, Professor Bonamy Price, for example, while visiting a 
mosque with his wife, having been attacked, and only rescued by 
the police. The legal heir, Murad, has, it is rumoured, been 
ordered into retirement. 


Lord Sandon introduced his Education measure on Thursday 
evening, in a frank and able speech, which met with considerable 
favour. What the Bill really proposes on one most essential 
point,—the direct compulsion of what Lord Sandon termed the neg- 
lected or “ wastrel” children,—we do not yet know. As we have 
shown elsewhere, he kept that key to his position very much in 
the shade. But what he does propose expressly is this,— 
to give every town and country parish the power of 
applying compulsion, if they choose to exercise that power, 
through the Town Council or Board of Guardians, without re- 
quiring them to elect a School Board. And further, he pro- 





poses to repeal the Agricultural Children’s Act, and to fuse 
all the other indirect Educational Acts in one measure, which 
shall prohibit ultimately,—that is, five years hence, during 
which five years the educational requirements will be gradually 
increased,—the employment of any child, in any department of 
labour, between the ages of ten and fourteen, unless he can pro- 
duce a ‘“ labour-pass,” which labour-pass shall be granted only to 
children who have either attended school for five preceding years, 
making 250 attendances in each year, or have passed the ‘‘ fourth 
standard,” which implies a fair mastery of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Hitherto, thongh there is accommodation for 
8,150,000 children, only 1,800,000 attend,—i.e., not 60 per cent. 
of the right number,—and, of those who attend, the vast majority 
pass only in the lower standards. It was the object of this Bill 
to sweep all the children of the country into the schools,—without 
imposing direct compulsion, except by popular consent,—and ta 
increase greatly the motive for passing in the higher standards. 


On the whole, Lord Sandon's statement was favourably received, 
though Mr. Mundella warmly complained of the weakness of the 
attempt at indirect compulsion, and some of the country party ob- 
jected to the repeal of the Agricultural Children’s Act. The House 
in general felt it too early to criticise a Bill which was not yet in 
their hands. It is to be read a second time on the 12th of June. 
The Bill appears to us a good measure, with the main-spring 
wanting. If it prove to be so, the House of Confmons should 
restore the mainspring. 


The public interest in the Bravo case has increased throughout 
the week. We have stated the main features of the case else- 
where, and are happy to perceive that it has been taken up 
vigorously by the Home Office. Mr. Cross stated on Thursday 
that, although he had no power over coroners, he thought the 
inquest very badly managed, and he had instructed the Treasury 
solicitors to commence an investigation, and had applied to the 
Law Officers of the Crown to know if an order of Court could be 
obtained to make a further inquiry. ‘ No expense or energy will 
be spared.” The coroner's jury who sat on Mr. Bravo have 
met, and have expressed strong opinions on the way in 
which evidence was rejected, or neglected, and have given 
a version of the evidence which increases the suspicion of 
foul-play. A barrister, Mr. Charles Baker, has,.moreover, 
affirmed that Mr. Bravo had previously suffered from unac- 
countable retching, and complained on arrival at his mother's 
house at Kensington that he had been sick in the train, and should 
be suspected by the passengers of being drunk. On the other 
hand, Sir W. Gull has written to Mr. Cross, denying that Mr. 
Bravo had denied to him having taken poison—a statement, how- 
ever, which is specifically repeated by Dr. George Johnson in the 
Lancet, He says the patient, when asked as a dying man to tell 
the truth, repeated that he had taken no poison, except some 
laudanum for his neuralgia, and this in Sir W. Gull’s presence. 
Mrs. Bravo has advertised a reward of £500 to any person who 
will give evidence showing whence the antimony was obtained. 


Lord Carnarvon introduced on Monday in the House of Lords 
the Vivisection Bill of the Government, which is entitled, “‘ An 
Act to Prevent Cruel Experiments on Animals,” and which is, we 
believe, to be read a second time on Monday next. It appears to 
usa very good one. Experiments ‘‘calculated to give pain ” must be 
performed only in registered ‘places, by persons holding a license 
from the Secretary of State, and as a rule, ‘‘ under the influence of 
some anesthetic of sufficient power to prevent the animal from 
feeling pain,” and “‘if the pain is likely to continue after the effect 
of the anesthetic has ceased, or if any serious injury has been 
inflicted on the animal,” the creature must be killed before the 
effect of the anwsthetic goes off. The only exception to. the 
prohibition of ‘ demonstrational” experiments is in the case 
of experiments properly certified to be ‘‘absolutely necessary ” 
for the instruction of the students, “with a view to their 
acquiring knowledge which will be useful to them for saving or 
prolonging human life or alleviating human suffering,” and even 
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then the anesthetic state must be completely secured. Wherever | 
the object of an experiment imtended for purposes of research, 
cannot be attained without giving some pain to the animal, a 
special certificate to that effect is to be required from an ade- 
quate scientific authority, and under that condition the animal 
may be allowed to live till the object of the experiment is 
attained. An accurate“report of the details of these experiments 
‘is to be made to the Secretary of State, in such form as he re- 
quires; he is to appoint general or special inspectors of the 





registered places where these experiments are allowed; and 
the license may be revoked when he thinks fit. Dogs and 
cats are to be exempted from all such experiments, and the 
use of curari as an anesthetic is prohibited. On the whole, the 
Bill appears to us admirably drawn, and of a character to keep 
scientific experiments on living creatures well within the control 
of the State, and within the bounds dictated by humanity. 


The Cambridge University Bill was introduced by Mr. Walpole 
on Tuesday night, and is drawn on the same general principles as 
the Oxford Bill. ‘The Cambridge Commission is to consist of the 
Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Philpott), formerly Master of St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and three times Vice-Chancellor ; 
Lord Rayleigh, Mr. Bouverie, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
Professor Stokes, Dr. Lightfoot, and Mr. Hemming, Q.C. 
Lord E, Fitzmaurice professed his satisfaction with the constitution 
of the Commission, and said it would command the confidence of 
the University of Cambridge. But is there not a little too promi- 
nent an element in it of the Don, for efficiency ? Lord Rayleigh is 
@ young and energetic man, and Canon Lightfoot is a very able 
one, and Dr. Stokes stands very high as a man of science. But 
with a Bishop of no great note, and in the seventieth year of his 
age, whose long official career at the University is his chief re- 
commendation, for chief Commissioner, and the aged Lord Chief 
Justice of England, with plenty of work on his hands, for the 
second notability, we should fear that little will be done which 
the Cambridge Dons do not heartily approve. Now the Cam- 
bridge Dons do not heartily approve, we fear, all the needful 
reforms, 


The report of M. Ricard’s death was only too true, but the 
Marshal-President has replaced him by appointing to the 
Ministry of the Interior the Under-Secretary, M. de Mar- 
cére, a man of the same opinions and of higher ability, 
though lacking, it is believed, his predecessor's eloquence. 
The great amnesty difficulty has been cleared out of his 
way. M. Clemenceau, who advocated complete amnesty, 
maintained his thesis very cleverly by recalling the amnesty to the 
Vendeans, who had risen in insurrection while France was at 
war; but was answered more ably by M. Dufaure, who asked, 
with irrefragable scorn, whether it was ‘‘ out of a desire for muni- 
cipal liberty” that the Commune burnt the civil registers, the 
State ledger, and the Hétel de Ville, ‘‘that palace of the De- 
mocracy.” ‘The last word of clemency had not been said, but 
it must not be said yet; and pardons must be individual, not 
granted by categories. As to those Communists beyond the 
frontier who still attack France and still stir up passion, ‘‘ they 
do not extend an amnesty to us, and. we will not extend it to 
them.” Very large numbers will be pardoned, but the Govern- 
ment is evidently most afraid of the more cultivated Communists, 
who were also more strictly political offenders, and this increases 
the sense of injustice felt in Paris. 





Accounts of the riots in Barbadoes are beginning to pour in, 
and they all show three facts,—that the rioters stole chiefly pro- 
visions—potatoes and yams—tbat they did not threaten white 
life, and that they were put down without the soldiers firing. 
They dispersed, in fact, wherever they saw soldiers, however 
few. Mr. Hennessy’s conduct during the riots is admitted even by 
opponents, to have been firm and courageous. He collected all 
the soldiers he could, and used them wherever he could, they 
being more in hand than either police or volunteers, but he would 
sanction no executions and no despotic acts. He confined him- 
self to protecting plantations, and to making arrests of rioters, 
who, he stated in a proclamation, would be punished with the 
utmost severity of the law. He also, with much moral courage, 
publicly mentioned in the same proclamation the false imputation 
that he was friendly to the rioters, and requested the Bishop 
of Barbadoes to assist in removing the impression, which his Lord- 
ship promised todo. ‘The origin of the imputation, which was so 


widely believed that it was accepted by the Superintendent of the 
Moravian Mission, appears to have been the language of the 


. I 
their epponents must know the truth, and atefirst appear to have 


doubted if they were really to be put down. The proclam ti 
undeceiyed them, and the riotings ended. We have given else. 
where our view of the wholetrouble, but may note here the state. 
ment made on all sides that the moment the riotings ended labc 
recommenced. That is not the way in which a war of 
however petty, ends. races, 


The Government sustained its first serious defeat on Fri 
week. Mr. R. Smyth moved a resolution in favour of an Act for 
the total prohibition of the sale of liquor in Ireland on Syp 
and carried it by 224 to 167. The arguments, pro and con, on the 
merits, were of the usual kind, but the supporters of the motion 


relied upon the fact that an immense majority of the people of 


Treland are in favour of the restriction, and that it is one of those 
measures on which sectional opinion may fairly rule, especially as it 
has been allowed so to rule in Scotland. As the restriction ig not 
to be effected by annual vote, after the Permissive-Bill fashion, and 
is to cover the whole island, and not to be repealed without Parlia. 
mentary authority, we see no more objection to a separate Liquor 
Bill for Ireland than to 4 separate tenure. The first argument of 
the anti-Federalists is that the United Parliament does not dig. 
regard Irish opinion, when tolerably unanimous and not injurious 
to Imperial interests. The Empire is not hurt if Irishmen like to 
keep sober for one particular day in the week. The Goye 
however, is of a different opinion, and on Thursday Sir §, 
Northcote informed Mr. Smyth that no Bill would be brought in 
this Session to give effect to his resolution. We shall hear more 
of this. 

The tendency in many of the State Conventions now being held 
over the American Union is to favour Mr. Bristow as the “ honest 
man” candidate, and the Independent party has held a meeting in 
New York at which it resolved that corruption und self-seekingmust 
be put down, and declared its members ready to support Mr, Brig. 
tow, Mr. Adams, or Mr, Tilden,—that is, any honest politician, Re 
publican or Democrat. This resolution will help Mr. Bristow, 
as the German vote is heavy, and will be guided by Carl Schur, 
who is an Independent ; but the politicians are evidently at sea. 
Mr. Adams has expressed to a reporter of the Herald a very strong 
opinion against Mr. Conkling, as being too much connected with 
the “Rings,” and not sufficiently independent. He does not, 
however, support any candidate, and does not, he says, seek the 
Presidency for himself. Nonew name has as yet come to the front, 
but the belief that a ‘‘dark horse” will be chosen by both 
Conventions becomes stronger. 


Lord Granville made an admirable speech on Monday in 
bringing forward his resolutions in fayour of allowing Dissenters 
far from any cemetery to bury either without any service, or 
with such orderly and Christian form as may seem fit, in parish 
Churchyards. There was, he said, and had been for sixty years, 
real grievance in the matter, and even their Lordships would fea 
it, if they were obliged to see their children or other relatives 
buried by a Roman Catholic priest, with the Romap 
Catholic service; or by a Dissenting minister, with @ 
Dissenting service; or if the Roman Catholic priest objected 
that the child had not been duly baptised, or the Dissent- 
ing minister objected that the child had been baptised before 
it was of full age, and on these grounds refused a religious se 
vice. In Ireland, in Scotland, in Franee, in Turkey, in Russia, 
as Lord Granville showed, this difficulty is got over, and for the 
most part,inthe tolerant manner he recommends, and it was prepos- 
terous to say there was an unconquerable difficulty in England. 8o 
far from tending to Disestablishment, it took the most formidable 
weapon out of the hands of the Disestablishment party. Lord 
Granville could not have put his case better, but he certaimy 
glided over the practical difficulty,—how to define and test “a 
Christian and orderly religious observance,”—with bland uncon- 
sciousness and unconcern. 


The Duke of Richmond made no difficulty about the resolution 
which allows silent funerals in the Churchyards, but he objected to 
the second, which approves of permitting Dissenters to use their 
own forms, if orderly and Christian, His general line was toadmit 
a grievance, to depreciate its extent, and declare it rapidly 
diminishing in area, and to accept for the Government the 
responsibility of dealing with what was substantial in it. ; 
Coleridge spoke strongly for the resolutions, which the Marquis 
of Salisbury as strongly opposed, giving the impression 
far greater hostility to compromise than the Duke of Ri¢h- 
mond, and speaking as if the chief object were to @ 





heated planters. The poorer negroes, of course, believed that 


offending the feelings of the clergy. Lord Selborne closed the de- 
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in a vigorous speech, in which he expressed his inability to 
the ditinction between the admissibility of a Dissenting hymn 
to draw. eed, it takes finer eyes than most of us 
have, to perceive imaginary lines, The number for Lord Gran- 
ville’s motion was 92, against it, 148,—amajority, 56. 


Mr. Butt has brought forward a scheme for an Irish Univer- 
sity, which will have, we suppose, no chance with the Liberal 
: and which we greatly fear the Conservatives will be too 
Pare eto take Up. But so far as its general outline goes, it 
seems to us founded on common-sense, and but for the conven- 
tional panic against concurrent endowment, it should have a good 
chance of success. Mr. Butt proposes to ereate a University 
consisting of two Colleges,—Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Catholic College recently founded there at an expense of £200,000. 
This College would be incorporated, but all the degrees would be 
granted by the University,—that is, by Examiners formally repre- 
senting both Colleges, with additional Examiners selected by the 
Governing Body of the University. No theological degrees would 
be'granted. ‘The Bill endows the University out of the Irish- 
Church surplus fund, and also gives an endowment of £250,000 
to the Catholic College, as a make-weight against the great pro- 
of Trinity College ; and it throws open some of the Fellow- 

ships and Seholarships of Trinity College to all members of the 
University. Cannot even the Conservatives emancipate them- 
'gelves from the new and mysterious popular prejudice against any 
‘religious endowment by the State, as if a curse rested on such 


transactions ? 

Lord Carnarvon, on Tuesday, explained our present relations 
with Dahomey. Mr. Turnbull, an English merchant at Whydah, 
the port of Dahomey, had complained of the seizure of some 

and had been seized, stripped, and subjected to indignities. 
The ** Caboceers” of Whydah refused redress, and treated the 
Commodore’s representations with contumely. Sir W. Hewett 
had therefore fined the King about £6,000, and on the King 
returning a contemptuous refusal to pay, he announced 
a strict blockade of the coast from ist July. This 
measure had been adopted in 1852, in 1859, and in 1863, “ with 
admirable effects,’—which, however, would seem to be rather 
transitory. Lord Kimberley and Lord Cardwell entirely agreed 
in Lord Carnarvon’s policy, and the Duke of Somerset trusted 
that firmness would be displayed. In the interests of Great 
Britain, we trust the fine will be paid, and in the interests of the 
world, that it will not. It is time the organisation of murder 
called the “kingdom” of Dahomey should be blotted out. There 
is no necessity to go to Abomey. Let us take Whydah, and leave 
it to the savage to recover it. 


There was a grand muster of the friends of women’s suffrage 
at St. George's Hall this day week, under the presidency of the 
Recorder of London, Mr. Russell Gurney. Evidently the word 
had gone forth to be very prudent, and not only the Chairman, 
but even Miss Becker, indignantly repudiated ulterior views, 
and the latter professed that she should be content when 
onee women are enfranchised under the same terms (no- 
minally) as men are now. Miss Cobbe, in a speech of 
some’ ability, though some bitterness, some of the argu- 
ments of which we have examined carefully elsewhere, main- 
tained that women are really oppressed, and not only op- 
pressed, but morally injured, by their inferior status,—that in 
the higher classes at least they are more or less turned into toys 
and creatures of luxury, whereas in the lower class, “tens,” nay 
“hundreds of thousands” of women suffer grievous burdens 
from the inequality of the law as regards the sexes. If that be 
80, which we do not believe, all we can say is that the remedy 
proposed is almost as disproportionate as the mountebank’s pill 
“which was very good against an earthquake.” Miss Tod con- 
cluded her speech with an extract from “ The Hunting of the 
Snark,” and we cannot but fear that this is what these ladies are 
about, and that their Snark, too, will turn out a “ Boojum.” 


This day week Mr. Forster made a remarkable speech on 
Religious Education, at the Crystal Palace, in distributing Mr. 
Peek’s 3,800 prizes to the children of the London School Board 
Schools who had gained them for religious knowledge. Of the 
126,000 children who are attending the London schools, only 
126—or one in a thousand—are withdrawn from religious in- 
struction, and even they are withdrawn chiefly for purposes of 
Convenience. The great majority of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, he said, valued the right of giving religious instruction 


| greatest hold over the minds and affections of the children. Mr. 
Peek had conditioned that all the children who eompeted for his 
prizes should be past the age of infancy, and should have attended 
175 times within the previous six months (or, even allowing for 
holidays, at the rate of many more than 300 attendances in the 
year). Of the 126,000 children on books, 44,000 fulfilled 
these conditions, and 42,000 were examined. Thehost.of 
childish faces before him struck Mr. Forster's imagination, and 
he could not help remarking on the strain which it would put on 
any human heart to forecast, if that were possible, the fature of 
such a host ; but thus much he said, with a kind of eloquence in which 
he rarely indulges, he might prophesy,—that there would ‘be no 
circumstance in any of their lives in which the Bible given to 
them that day would not help them, if they rightly read it,— 
‘*no temptation,—and there would be many to assail them,— 
which it would not tell them how to resist; no perplexity which 
it would not assist them to solve, no grief which it would not 
give them power to bear, and no pure pleasure which it would 
not enable them more fully to enjoy.” 





Cheats have found a new and lucrative trade. There is a rage 
for “old plate” just now, and preposterous ~-prices are given, 
especially for old silver, which is occasionally sold, according to a 
recent article in the Quarterly Review, at four or five hundred 
times its value as metal. The age is tested by the ‘* Hall” marks, 
and some of the dealers have taken to the practice of weld- 
ing bits of metal so stamped into larger articles, which are then 
sold to connoisseurs who know nothing except the marks, as 
antique specimens. The Goldsmiths’ Company, which might be 
much more energetic than it is in putting down cheating in gold 
and silver articles, is now prosecuting a case, still undecided, in 
which it alleges this to have been done. Its plan is to discover 
the workman who did the work, and make him give evidence. If 
the workmen in Birmingham and the Potteries who turn out “ old 
Spanish brass” articles by the dozen and “ old blue china” plates 
by the score were put in the witness-box, a good many of the new 
race of curio-dealers would be locked up, to the advantage of 
buying mankind. 

We regret much to notice the death of Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
an Indian administrator of rare qualities of mind. Fifty yearsago, 
he entered the service of the Nizam, and after nearly thirty years of 
experience was appointed manager of the Shorapore principality, 
and subsequently of one of the Ceded Districts of Berar, under the 
British Government. In the latter capacity he worked miracles, and 
the story of his sudden and complete suppression of brigandage, of 
his resettlement of the tenure, and of the prosperity he brought 
both to the peasantry and the Treasury, is not surpassed by any 
similar story in India. At home he was chiefly known as an 
author of books of very unequal merit, one of which, though 
admired, has never, to our thinking, received full justice. We 
should deliberately place ‘‘Tara” first among all books ever 
written to illustrate native life, and in the very front 
rank of novels. Colonel Taylor never received justice either 
in promotion or honours from the Indian Government, partly 
because he was not in the regular service, and partly be- 
cause his bearing gave no impression of his powers. Colonel 
Taylor would have made Sicily a flourishing province and as safe 
as a drawing-room in five years, buf he could not talk. 


Mr. Brandram’s recitation, or rather presentation, of ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
at Willis's Rooms, on Wednesday, was a very singular feat of,— 
of course, purely vocal,—acting. The effort of memory was itself 
somewhat remarkable, for, without prompter or the slightest 
references of any kind, Mr. Brandram never hesitated from the 
beginning of the play to theend. But the marvellous thing about 
it was the evenness and refinement with which every part,—from 
the common ruffians who are hired to murder Banquo, to Lady 
Macbeth herself,—is placed before the ear of the audience. Even 
the two confederated ruffians are made quite different in ehar- 
acter, and the three witches are as distinct as they are admirably 
given. The courtly and loveable old king appears the very model 
of kingly trust and confidence towards Macbeth, and of chivalric 
courtesy to his wife ; while, later, Lady Macbeth’s efforts to keep 
things together in the banquet scene, and cover, as far as may be, 
the scandal caused by her husband's hallucinations, are far more 
vividly presented to us than we have ever seen them on the stage. 
To those who do not miss costume, scenery, and spectgecie, 80 
much as evenness of power and refinement in the presentation of 
the whole play, Mr. Brandram's Macbeth must have been a rare 


and high enjoyment. 





greatly, and would feel that, if they lost it, they would lose their 


Consols were on Thursday 963 to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~>———_ 


LORD SANDON’S PROPOSAL. 

ORD SANDON’S speech on Thursday night was a good 
speech, with one gfeat defect. It did not give us explicitly 

the key to the policy which he advocates. Everything must 
turn on the clause as to the children whom he called “ wastrel” 
children, though, of course, they are not so termed in the Bill ; 
and what the real drift of that clause is, Lord Sandon, both in 
his speech and his reply, kept sadly vague. We are very much 
afraid, indeed, that the Government have made a grave mistake 
in not proposing to enforce attendance at school directly through- 
out England and Wales, as attendance is already enforced in 
Scotland. Lord Sandon pleads that he is very much afraid of 
sapping the independence of the English character by enforcing 
attendance directly, in localities where the people have not 
through their representatives signified their wish to have such 
attendance enforced. But surely that is a fanciful, not to say 
even a moonshiny, objection. Is there, then, so very much 
difference between the course of enforcing attendance on a re- 
luctant minority by the majority of a parish, and that of en- 
forcing attendance on a reluctant minority by the majority 
of a nation? It is admitted by the Government that it 
does not sap the independence of the English character 
when a School Board, elected by the people, decides 
to make attendance at school compulsory. It is ad- 
mitted that even in country districts it will not sap 
the independence of the English character for the ratepayers 
to decide through its Board of Guardians that attendance at 
school ought to be made directly compulsory. Why, then, 
should it sap the independence of the English character, if 
Parliament, having already felt its way with the greatest 
caution to the complete assent of the country, were to 
extend the decision already arrived at in the great 
majority of our towns to the rural districts, and de- 
clare for the whole kingdom that attendance on school 
should be made compulsory on every child whose health 
and proximity to a good school admit of such attend- 
ance? There is a kind of caution which degenerates 
into effeminacy. Lord Sandon claimed for his Bill that 
it was not..only cautious, but bold. Bold in its ends, 
it may be. But bold in its means, it certainly is not. There is, 
to our mind, a real, though, no doubt, very pardonable, blunder 
in all this coyness about the mode of enforcing attendance, 
after the approaches to this popular policy have already been 
80 cautious and guarded. We quite admit the immense import- 


and no doubt, the anomaly of “ permissive compulsion” 
was an excellent temporary expedient for breaking the 
new educational ideas to the English people. But 
the object of that temporary expedient has been 
answered. The agricultural labourers tell us in all their 
meetings that they are heartily favourable to compulsion, 
and where School Boards have been elected, only the 
small minority have not adopted it. There is no 
further use for finesse, and it seems to us to have 
very serious inconveniences. We wish Lord Sandon 
had not injured an otherwise admirable Bill by this 
ittle concession to Conservative repossessions against 
education. We greatly fear that if not amended, this 
defect will spoil a most useful measure, and we will briefly 
explain why. 

Lord Sandon has shown us how well indirect compul- 
sion will work to get boys to school before the age of 
ten, and probably to get them to school, even after that age, 
if not sufficiently taught already, so far as to ensure a 
‘certain reasonable command of the avenues to knowledge, and 
of the reading, writing, and arithmetic needful for ordinary 
life. But we entirely fail to see how the indirect pro- 
visions of his Bill will affect girls in those numerous dis- 
tricts, where their labour is not usually regarded by their 
parents as part of their resources. And still less can we imagine 
that the vaguely-defined clause which is intended to sweep 
what Lord Sandon calls the “ wastrel” or vagrant children 
into the educational net can, as a rule, affect girls at all. 
Now, we take this point to be quite as important for the 
education of England as the education of boys,—perhaps 
even more important. If girls are left ignorant, the mothers 
of the peasantry will be ignorant, and how much of the peace 


the father,—every one who knows anything of village 
knows. Now, how is it possible that in I districts, Bn 
young girls do very little out-of-doors work,—where they 
chiefly relied upon by their fathers and mothers “to look fd 
the baby and mind the house,”—the operation of Lord Sandon’ 
indirect incentives to send them to school can have much effect? 
Unless they have been sent to school, or otherwise so taught as to 
get some education, they are not to have a labour-pass between 
ten and fourteen. Well, but, between ten and fourteen, girls 
are much more used for in-doors than out-of-doors 

and we fail to see how the temptation to get additional earn- 
ings by their aid, will operate to secure a schooling for these 
domestic drudges. Mr. Redgrave, as quoted by Lord 

asserts that very few children of either sex are employed in 
agriculture under the age of twelve. Hence, we conel 
that the exceptional cases where young girls are so em. 
ployed must be very rare indeed. It is clear, then, that the 
indirect inducements will not go far to get girls to school, 
Still less can we understand how the supplementary provision 
in Lord Sandon’s Bill will affect girls. As we have said, we 
under great reserve, because Lord Sandon left the very foous 
of his measure under a vague and cloudy light. But we will 
extract all that he told the House of this supplementary pro. 
vision :—“‘ There was still another point of great im 

the case of neglected children under ten years of age, It 

be said that this Bill held out a great inducement to this 
class of children to avoid labour and remain in idlenogs, 
On the contrary, he was not aware of any class of 
persons more intolerant of the idle, wandering, good- 
for-nothing class of children than Town Councils and 
Boards of Guardians. The employers of labour know that 


looked upon these children as certain to increase the rates, 
and the farmer viewed them as ‘ne’er-do-weels,’ who robbed 
his orchards, and became poachers afterwards. That was the 
class of child they had to deal with. He hardly knew what to 
call them ; he would venture to use—not in the Act, of course, 
but in the observations he had to make—the old English 
term ‘wastrel.’ Now, where it was found that it was neces. 
sary to interfere, the local authority would take steps with 
regard to these ‘ wastrel’ children ; and if no reasonable excuse 
could be given for absence, the local authority was bound to 
take this action,—first, warn the parents of the ‘wastrel’ 
children that they ought to be sent to school, or otherwise 
comply with the Act ; and if the parent did not see that the 
Act was complied with, he was brought before a Oourt of 
summary jurisdiction. Here came in the only direct compul- 
sion in the Bill. The Court might then order regular attend- 
ance in some school, and a fine of 5s. might be imposed.” 
Now, the whole construction of that passage depends on the 
words, “ Where it was found that it was necessary to inter- 
fere.” What is it that is to make it “ necessary to inter 
fere”? Is it to be, as the context rather seems to imply, 
mischievous and vagrant habits? Or is it to be the per 
sistent absence of the child from school? If the former, 
then no attempt is to be made to insist on education in any 
shape for children who do not get into mischief,—as girls regu- 
larly employed in the household rarely would. If the latter, 
then the measure is really a measure of direct compulsion very 
cautiously disguised, which Lord Sandon’s language hardly 
warrants us in supposing. 

On the whole, we greatly fear that on this point the measure 
of the Government may turn out to be essentially defective. 
How far it will secure the universal education of boys we 
are not at all syre. But as regards girls, the measure 
of the Government, so far as Lord Sandon explained 
it on Thursday night, will not amount to compulsion s# 
all,— except, of course, in those parishes or Unions w. 
the ratepayers may require their Board of Guardians to enforce 
attendance just as the School Board generally enforces it 
now, in districts which have elected School Boards. Elsewhere 
we fear that there is to be no compulsion for the school 
attendance of girls, and yet in our mind, compulsion for git 
is to the full as necessary, perhaps more so, than compulsion 
for boys. The whole comfort of the home depends upon 
the women. And nothing contributes more to the intelligence? 
and competence of women, than such command of elementary 
knowledge, and such a class of tastes, as are all but essential to 
self-respect, and of infinite use in the economy and 
administration of a home. 

With this great reserve, we have hardly anything but hearty 
approbation to express for Lord Sandon’s speech and measure. 





and the decency and the happiness of rural households depends 
on the wife and mother,—as we believe, even more than on 


Perhaps there was a little too much eagerness to provide for, 


these children generally come to no good. The ratepayers _ 
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believe in, the class of “ dunces,”—with good schoolmasters, 
ie true Tonces should be a very small residuum,—and a trifle 
ess, which brought forth warm cheers from 


ch jan + s . * . 
= aie Benches, to disown any wish for g in 
the poor a preference for the labour of the head over the labour 


of the hand. The truth is that there is no danger of anything 
of the kind at present, —quite the contrary ; however, 
that vein of feeling pleased the Conservatives, and did no 
harm. For the rest, the speech and measure were both good. 
There was no attempt to tamper with the Cowper-Temple clause, 
or to paralyse and discourage School Boards. There was no 
want of courage in the standard chosen for the test of a child’s 
education, and though it is possible that the concession offered 
to “poor” districts is insufficiently guarded, some concession 
of the kind is no doubt wanted. We do not think any in- 
direct compulsion will be adequate. But, no doubt, 
indirect compulsion will be an immense aid to direct 
compulsion. And if Lord Sandon’s proposals on this 
head are carried, they will, no doubt,—five years hence, 
when they will all be fully at work,— produce a most 
beneficial influence on the education of boys. To pro- 
hibit an employer from giving work to any boy between 
ten and fourteen who cannot produce his “labour-pass,”—that 
is, evidence that he has been either for five years a regular 
attendant at school, or that he is already so far master of the 
rudiments of knowledge as to be able to pass the fourth stand- 
ard,—will assuredly give a great and most useful impulse to 
their education. And the simplification of all the labyrinth of 
laws of indirect compulsion in the various departments of 
labour thus introduced will be most valuable. But Lord Sandon 
must do as much for the rural districts, and for the girls of the 
rural districts, before any hearty Liberal can be satisfied. 
Lord Sandon claimed straightforwardness as one of the charac- 
teristics of his measure, and no doubt, in a sense, justly. But 
it would be both a much simpler and a much more manly 
measure, and therefore still straighterforward, if he would but 
make the primary principle of his Bill one of direct com- 





AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 


SS we misread all the information which reaches 
England, affairs in Turkey are advancing very fast 
towards a catastrophe. The meeting of the Chancellors, to 
begin with, is over, and the world is sedulously informed that 
the three Imperial Powers are in full accord, without, however, 
being told on what they are in accord. The three Chancellors 
have held very long interviews, proposals for the immediate 
occupation of Bosnia have been made and rejected, most sig- 
nificant hints have been given of the energy of Russian public 
opinion, which can only be allayed by Prince Gortschakoff’s 
action; and a decision has been reached so important that 
Lord Odo Russell, though strongly pressed by the Russian Chan- 
cellor, refused to accept it without referring home for further 
instructions, which, it appears to be understood, have been 
upon the whole unfavourable to action. The French 
and Italian Ambassadors at first followed the English 
course, but were at once directed by the Duc Decazes and 8. 
Depretis to adhere to the decision, which will, after the arrival 
of the English answer, be formulated and laid before the 
Sultan. It was not read to the Turkish Ambassador, who, 
moreover, as the compilers of the bulletins carefully mention, 
was treated with marked coldness and even discourtesy by the 
German Court, Prince Bismarck and Herr von Biilow, his Under- 
Secretary, being both too much occupied to see him when he 
called. The meaning of all this is thus far clear, that the decision 
reached by the three Imperial Powers was an important one, 
that it was calculated to excite displeasure at Constantinople, 
that it was agreeable to Russia, whom French statesmen are 
most anxious to conciliate, that it was not unwelcome 
to Germany, with whom the new Italian Ministry is 
strongly allied, and that it was very unacceptable either 
to Great Britain or Lord Derby. It is obvious that 
& proposal exercising such influence must be a large one, 
and putting together some facts which are admitted and a 
statement by the correspondent of the Times, we are inclined 
to believe that it was a very grave one indeed, nothing less 
than a request to the Sultan to allow the Powers to appoint an 
International Commission, to see the reforms promised in favour 
of the Christians carried out, nominally in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina alone, but really in all the European provinces 
where the creeds are intermingled, and where the Christians 
have grievances sufficient to induce them to demand 


the same protection. It is, in fact, the Menschikoff proposal 
over again, with this difference,—that Europe claims the 
Protectorate of Turkish isti instead of Russia 
alone. If the Sultan accepts this demand, which is to 
be proffered by the Three Empires jointly, and only sup- 
ported by other Powers, the insurgents will be compelled to 
grant a six-weeks armistice, in order to allow time for 
the necessary arrangements; but if it is refused, the 
Powers allow themselves “full liberty of more decisive 
action.” 

If this statement, or anything like it, is correct—and we, at 
all events, believe that it approaches very near the truth, 
though the momentary impulse of the officials is to whittle 
away the importance of the decision—the situation will 
undoubtedly soon be serious. It will be difficult for the 
Three Powers to allow such a proposal to be rejected or evaded. 
It will excite extreme enthusiasm among the Russian popula- 
tion and the Slavic Christians of Turkey, and will be con- 
sidered to prove once for all that the Empires have determined 
to make the “ reforms”—that is, in fact, the release of the 
Christians from Mussulman ascendency—a real affair. It 
will give hope, definite hope, to every Christian in European 
Turkey, and arouse everywhere classes who are now submissive 
from despair. On the other hand, it is a most unwise proposi- 
tion, and one which the Sultan can hardly grant and retain his 
sovereignty. Such a Commission, if ineffective, would drive 
the Christians to despair by increasing the hostility of their 
enemies; while if efficient, it would constitute an imperium 
in imperio of the worst kind. The complaints of the 
Christians, well-founded complaints, be it remembered, are that 
they cannot get justice before the tribunals, in the collection of 
taxes, or on the question of tenure; and the Commission must, 
therefore, appoint just judges, control the levy of taxes, and 
settle the conditions which shall preclude eviction. When it is 
remembered that the great difficulty of the Christians is not to 
obtain just laws, for the Koran even as interpreted by the Ulema 
is endurable enough, but to induce the judges to receive their 
evidence ; that the method of fiscal extortion is not an increase 
in the rate as against Christians, but unfair assessment of the 
property to be rated ; and that the landlords are Mohammedans, 
and the tenants Christians, who will, under the proposal, be 
backed by different authorities, the difficulty of the task set to 
the Commission will be at once appreciated. We do not believe 
that it can be carried out at all without a wholesale removal 
of functionaries, who must be replaced by men who will either 
be useless from dread of Mussulman feeling, or will be only 
too elated by their position as slaves suddenly emancipated by 
irresistible exterior power. The Christians in Turkey hate the 
Turks quite as much as the Turks hate the Christians, and are 
apt, the Greeks especially, to be nearly as insolent, and if 
emancipated from Mussulman rule are sure to try to establish 
an ascendency of their own, which would end in a week, the 
Mussulmans being fighters, in a murderous civil war. And for 
all this risk there would be no compensation in settled order, 
for neither party would believe that the arrangement could 
last, and each would be incessantly preparing for the evil day. 
Nor, if the proposal were ever so wise, is it certain that it is 
one which the Sultan, even under extreme pressure, would be 
prepared to grant ? He would have reason to fear his Mussul- 
man subjects much more than the European Powers. He 
would see and those around him would see that his absolutism, 
to which he and they alike cling, would be at an end, and 
he would rather retire to Broussa, or be driven to Broussa, 
than be deprived of his own authority in his own 
dominion. He could not yield to such a demand, even if he 
renounced the Khalifate, and while Khalif, he is bound, as his 
Doctors will tell him, not to yield to it, not to surrender the 
Faithful to be the sport of Christian Judges and Christian 
tax-gatherers and Christian landlords. He must resist, and if he 
resists, and the Powers will not give way, he can only set his 
back against the wall, call the Mohammedans to arms, and 
see what strength survives in the relics of his Empire. It is, 
probably, not much. Amid the many misfortunes which of 
late years have befallen the Ottomans, they have had one 
piece of good-fortune,—their capital, where their strength is 
concentrated, has never been attacked. Constantinople once 
occupied, their power would be over, for the provinces would 
fly to pieces ; and with English consent, the occupation of Con- 
stantinople, controlled as it is from the sea, would not bea 
formidable affair. But whatever the result, the Sultan would 
be compelled to resist, and it is difficult to us to believe that 
any such proposal as we have sketched can be made to him, 
except with the full knowledge of the Chancellors that they . 
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ave: but-exhausting possible compromises ; that unless they are 

aved to move slowly, by gradually recognising the auto- 
niomy’ of the provinces as they rise, they must ultimately find 
theniselves in conflict. with the Sultan, and be compelled either 
to: recede or to defend their policy by force. 

There is a point beyond which no Sultan can recede, and 
wé donot feel sure that it has not already been approached. 
It is quite evident, in the midst of rumours, statements, con- 
tradictions, and we fear, deliberate falsehoods, that affairs in 
Constantinople are in a most critical condition. The popu- 
lace, whose leaders have always been the Softas, or “ theo- 
logieal students,” who are the accepted leaders alike of the 
religious party and of the “roughs” of Constantinople, are 
evidently in a mood often seen before, though not of late years, 
and are threatening the Sultan, whose alarm on one night 
was.so extreme that he called out the troops—it is said, on the 
adviee of the Minister of War—and ordered up, or was about 
te order up, the ironclads to the front of his palace, when he was 
arrested by some advice emanating from the Russian Embassy. 
His alarm was not unnatural, for a serious émeute in Constanti- 
nople might involve his life, and he has evidently been carefully 
bred in the first tradition of his House and of the Pashas,—never 
to allow an émeute in the capital, but either to yield to the dis- 
content, or put it down unhesitatingly by the sword. Three 
times, if not four, within the past two months, wages which 
seemed hopelessly in arrear have been extorted by mob 
demionstrations—in one instance, at least, directed against 
himself and his own palace—and when the Softa emeute 
beeame a certainty, he gave way again. He dismissed 
Mahmoud Pasha, the Grand Vizier, who is supposed by the 
maases to be too servile to the Europeans; exiled Dervish 
Pasha, the Minister who advised force; and even removed the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, whom he specially selected, if we remember 
aright, for unorthodox moderation, more especially about the 
suceession, and about the right to tax the Vacouf, or religious 
lands, a decree for which was at the same time withdrawn. 
He, in fact, accepted terms dictated by the “ fanatics,” and for 
the first time in his reign submitted his will to that of his own 
populace. Much of this action may be explained by the personal 
character of the Sultan, a nervous hypochondriac, who dreads 
the explosion he foresees; but still, with all allowances 
for his temperament, the facts remain that the Mussul- 
man population of the capital, which alone is represented by 
the Softas, is so excited that even the Sultan has no longer 
independent volition, and must conciliate Mussulman, that is, on 
the whole, the warlike side of opinion. His concession has 
suceseded for the time, but the elements of disorder are still 
there, and they will not be conciliated by the news from 
Salonica, where Mussulmans have been executed, as we say, 
for a murderous outrage on foreign representatives, but as 
Stamboulees will say, for avenging an insult offered to a Mo- 
hammedan girl. It was the cry that the Consuls had uncovered 
the: convert’s face at the railway-station which caused the 
attack on them, and no Mohammedan who believed the state- 
ment—which apparently was true, though an accident of the 
souffle—would deem the murder unprovoked. ll inci- 
dents in the East seem sensational, because the restrain- 
ing forces are invisible, but with mobs threatening the 
Palace, the Foreign Ambassadors arming to defend their 
people, and a Sheikh-ul-Islam dismissed for subserviency, 
the moment is an unlucky one for a large demand on the 
Ohristians’ behalf. Nevertheless, a demand will be made, 
and the absence of English adhesion will encourage the 
Sultan to resist. 





THE NEWS FROM BARBADOES. 


IE accounts received from Barbadoes bear out strongly the 
view we have expressed,—that the difficulty there arises 

from the relation between employers and employed, exasperated 
by the suspicion with which white employers regard black 
labourers, and by the extreme poverty of a portion of the 
people ; that the Governor, Mr. Pope Hennessy, has acted with 
moderation and firmness, and that the most dangerous element 
in the island is the nominally representative Legislature. 
Three separate and minute accounts are before the public,—a 
very calm and passionless one in the Zimes,a much more 
excited one from the West Jndian newspaper, quoted in the 
Daily News ; and a letter from the head of the Moravian Mis- 
sion, im which Mr. Pope Hennessy is assumed to be a political 
criminal, who has stirred up disorder either because he loves it, 
or from some motive of his own. They all alike agree in 
statements which show that the riots were in their essence 





ne 
food-riots, that. the very poorest class of labourers — 
some of whom, according to the Times’ correspondent, 
were earning only ninepence a week—took advantage of the 
strong political excitement prevailing to plunder the potato. 
fields and yam-gardens, and occasionally to steal ti and 
extort sums of money, sometimes ludicrously small. No white 
man was killed or injured, and the worst outrage reported igg 
story that “a yellow-skinned woman”—the yellow skin 
parently increasing the atrocity of the offence—shook a my 
woman, and savagely demanded the clothes in her room; 
Wherever the planters stayed and called out their black 
labourers the rioters were beaten off, but in a majority of 


cases the planters, or more probably the planters’ overseers, ful] - 


of the idea that anegro movement must end in a massacre, rushed 
into Bridgetown, spreading the most exaggerated reports of the 
proceedings of the rioters, who, as they saw the panic they had 
created, became more uncontrollable, and resorted to a brutal 
form of outrage, common enough in other countries than 
Barbadoes during agrarian quarrels, the houghing of the 
domestic animals. The object, of course, is not to hurt the 
poor brutes—about whom, however, Negroes are as callous 
as Neapolitans—but to cause expense and trouble to their 
owners. It is, however, certain that life was not taken 
planter who used his revolver was only disarmed—and the 
rioters were so moderate that a theory that they were 
controlled by some secret organisation was uniy 
accepted as the only explanation of their forbearance, Ag 
however, the disturbances broke out in many places at ones, 
as all correspondents admit that many of the labourers aided 
their employers, and as the first objects of plunder were in all 
cases the provision-grounds, dispassionate observers will 
doubt that the riots were food-riots; that the hungry section 
of the people, roused by a notion that the Governor pitied 
them and was on their side—a notion due to the 
wild language of the planters, who openly accused Mr, 
Hennessy of being favourable to the niggers, and were, 
of course, accepted by the ignorant as good witnesses— 
took advantage of their opportunity, as they thought, to fil 
themselves ; while many of the labourers were not sorry to see 
the overseers—with whom they have as many quarrels as 
English labourers often have with farm-bailiffs—humiliated 
and annoyed. To talk of the affair as insurrection is simply 
absurd. Such riots occur perpetually in every country where 
the labourers are ill-off, and have no poor-law—for instance, 
in Southern Italy and Madras—and indicate nothing 
accidental excitement acting upon distress. They occurred in 
England perpetually previous to the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and at one time induced Sir James Graham, one of the firmest 
and hardest of administrators, to write to a relative that he 
never would be Home Secretary again unless those laws had 
disappeared. 

Riots, of course, whatever their object, must be put down, 
and riots in a tropical colony, where the labourers are ignorant 
and excitable, and the employers at once suspicious and fierce, 
are always dangerous; but the difficulty is to suppress them 
without resort to means that may create greater evils. English- 
men do not want to govern by periodical massacres. If the 
white employers are let loose, vengeance will be over-severe 
and indiscriminate ; and if the police are employed as armed 
men, their future relations with the people are rendered 
almost intolerably painful. Mr. Hennessy did, therefore, the 
wisest thing open to him to do. He employed the soldiers 
at hand, distributed them in concert with the Colonel com- 
manding so as to check panic as well as restrain the rioters 
the soldiers would have been too much scattered, but that 
the real dangers were panic, and a consequent outburst of white 
and black ferocity,—and telegraphed for all the troops within 
reach. Aware that the black people were under an impression 
that he was in their favour, he issued a strong proclamation, 
declaring that the assertions to that effect made by the Defence 
Association were “ false and libellous,” and that all persons 
taking part in riots would be punished with the utmost 
severity of the law. Moreover, he called upon the Bishop of 
Barbadoes, who might be expected to dislike and distrust him, 
as a Catholic, to use his influence to dispel such a dangerous 
delusion. The Bishop, a sensible and moderate man, ' 
by the lower classes, instantly responded, promised to 
a pastoral letter to the labouring classes of the island, and not 
only acquitted the Governor, but thought it necessary to plead 
for forbearance to the rioters, reminding his Excellency that 
although they had behaved brutally to the animals, they had 
not taken human life. A great number of arrests were 
a Special Commission was appointed to try the rioters, the 
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dthe Governor walked on foot through 

roads bee sy The result of this conduct was that 

° ee ae never called upon to act, that no conflict what- 

occurred between them and the people, and that within 

three days the entire movement was at an end, without injury 

e white man. There has been no renewal of the riots 

y by and no suspension of labour, and but for the unreasoning 

preg TIN any West-Indian trouble excites in certain classes 
in this country, the affair would haye been forgotten. 

That it did not lead to much worse mischief was no fault 
either of the panic-stricken Planters or of the House of 
Assembly. The latter allowed an address to the Crown for 
the removal of the Governor to be debated during the riots, 
amidst passionate speeches against the Executive ; and the 
former urged executions, which would inevitably have led to 
a repetition of the scenes in Jamaica. We do not mean that 
they would have led to insurrection. We do not believe that 
the Negroes, who did not revolt in slavery, desire to revolt 
now, and do not forget that they did not rise in Jamaica 
under their tremendous provocation. We do not see in their 
entire history, whether in the United States or in the British 
‘West Indies, the smallest evidence that they are a bloodthirsty 
or @ mutinous race, though, being without a poor-law, they 
are over-excitable about wages; being wretchedly poor, they 
are tempted by the chance of plunder; and being among 
the yainest of races, they are inclined when out of temper 
to be in speech and bearing annoyingly insolent. We believe 
that the English impression of their bloodthirstiness is 
based upon the history of Hayti, a history which has re- 
tarded black progress under white leadership by centuries ; 
and by the feeling of planters, who cannot believe but 
that they are objects of secret hate,—and we doubt 
if severity would of itself have produced a murderous 
isi But we believe it would have produced scenes of 
slaughter and torture such as disgraced Jamaica, would have 
caused the executions of hundreds of persons innocent of every- 
thing but pilfering, and would have created a feeling among 
the whites that their only safety was to live as an united, 
armed, and masterful caste. Mr, Hennessy, therefore, seems 
te us to have acted with unusual propriety, all the more com- 
mendable because, by accepting the advice offered him, he could 
atonce have restored his popularity with the caste of employers, 
and haye made certain of abolishing the Legislature, which, in 
the midst of what it believed to be a dangerous crisis, supported 
the Executive by debating whether the Governor was or was 
not a traitor deserving dismissal. It is true that upon the 
Governor's summons the Assembly adjourned, but not until it 
had encouraged the belief which it attributed to the negroes 
that Mr. Hennessy was on their side, by demanding that the 
Governor's circulars to the police-magistrates should at once 
be published. 





THE ARCHBISHOPS AND THE CLERGY ON BURIALS. 


oe who are so eager to get rid of the Bishops from the 
Upper House of Parliament should seriously consider this 

question— whether it be not quite as important, for the sake of 

religion and charity, that the Clerical order should have some 

official contact with political statesmanship, as it is for the 

same ends that they should free themselves from every narrow 

or bitter religious bias. A very instructive spectacle has been 

going on within the last week. There has been a triple dis- 

cussion of the Burials question,—in the House of Lords, in the 

Upper House of Convocation ‘of the Province of Canterbury, 

and in the Lower House of Convocation. ‘Now it is not easy to 

compare profitably the discussions in the twoformer Assemblies. 

Lord Granville made a speech which was as much wider 

and more statesmanlike than anything which was said even 
in the Upper House of Convocation, as the general tone 
of what was done in the Upper House of Convocation 
was wider and more statesmanlike than everything done 
m the Lower House of Convocation. At the same time, it 
would be difficult to assert that the tone of the House of Lords 
generally was better than the tone of the Upper House of 
Convocation. We find, for example, that the Bishop of Lincoln's 
speeches in the Upper House of Convocation were delivered more 
under restraint, and bore less resemblance to the tone of the 
celebrated letter, in which he denounced any concession 
such as Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill proposed as a robbery of 
God, than the little speech in the House of Lords, in which 
concluded by imploring their Lordships “to protect 

the Churchyards against desecration.” Indeed, it may 


there is a shield of very great rhetorical efficiency under 
which clerical prejudice always finds a comfortable shelter. 
No sort of ing can be less like clerical i 
than Lord Salisbury’s. He cannot rival the pious irrelevance 
of the clerical tone,— the profound confusion between 
the policy of ignoring what is uncomfortable to clerical 
feelings, and the policy of assailing and conquering 
what is held to be falsehood, whenever there is a good 
opportunity of doing so with effect. But though nothing can 
be less like the clerical falsetto than Lord Salisbury’s speeches, 
no one, certainly not a bishop, appears to be so devoted to the 
Clerical Order, or so happy in casting sarcasms, right and left, 
at those who think that that Order needs a few useful lessons 
in political toleration, as Lord Salisbury; and it cannot be 
denied that under his protective care, the fanatics of Church 
privilege feel safer than they do under the controlling influence 
of the Bishops in the Upper House of Convocation. On the 
whole, then, we should say that whilethe tone of the House 
of Lords reached a higher level than the tone of the Upper 
House of Convocation, it was not so broad and wholesome 
in its average drift; and certainly the wider view did not 
command half so large a consensus of authority in the House 
of Lords, as it did in the Upper House of Convocation. But 
whatever may be thought of the relative merits of the 
House of Lords and the Upper House of Convocation 
as Assemblies for the discussion of ecclesiastical policy, 
there can be no doubt at all about this,—that by far the 
narrowest Assembly in which it is possible for such policy 
to be discussed is the Lower House of Convocation. Take 
but two instanees from this last debate. The Lower House 
came to this resolution—‘That in the judgment of this 
House, it is not desirable to provide for the burial of unbap- 
tised persons by any rubric in the Book of Common Prayer ;” 
in other words, while the Lower House objects to the use of any 
recognised service in the case of children who have died before 
baptism, or in the case of pious Baptists who die before the 
are baptised, it does not object to bury, either with the f 
Burial Service or with some shortened form of it, any Church- 
man, however bad his life, who has passed the regular rites 
of his Church. Well, that is not all. When the Archbishop 
of Canterbury asked the deputation from the Lower House 
whether that House would sanction the use of hymns at the 
grave in the case of an otherwise “ silent ” burial,—.¢., a burial 
taking place without any service, whether administered by 
the Church or otherwise,—the question was at first beyond the 
power of the deputation to answer, though Lord A. Compton 
ventured an opinion that “he should hardly think that 
the Lower House would raise any objection to the singing 
of a hymn.” In this, however, he gave too liberal an 
interpretation to the views of that very rigid and dogmatic 
body. On the following day, a message came up from the 
Lower House to say that “in proposing that the body of a 
deceased person may be laid in the ground without a service, 
it was intended to exclude anthems and hymns, as well as 
prayers.” The Lower House, then, will have nothing at all 
to say even to the not very generous or startling proposal to 
let Dissenters who cannot agree to the use at the grave of any 
form of service sanctioned by the Church of England, chaunt 
a hymn, as they inter the body of their departed friend. 
Whoever favours ‘ permissive’ legislation, it is not the Lower 
House of Convocation. They would, if they could, hermeti- 
cally seal Churchyards not only against heresy, but against 








eccentricity or variety of any kind, even though so completely 
disguised under the forms of emotion as are the doctrines of 
a hymn, which are not usually construed with severe dog- 
matic accuracy. Indeed, the debates of the Lower 
House showed that so far from feeling any anxiety to 
remove even the substantial religious grievances of Dissenters, 
the representatives of the Clergy are much more occupied at 
the present time with schemes like Canon Puckle’s, for leaving 
out the words of hope in the service for the burial of persons 
of whose repentance there has been no evidence, and who had 
been previously “ admonished” for their evil life, though even 
over them, if baptised, a decent burial-service would be per- 





formed, while none would be permitted over a pious Baptist 
who had not been formally baptised. The lower clergy are, 
in fact, hopelessly narrow in their ecclesiastical views. The 
more loudly public opinion calls upon them to be large-hearted 
and tolerant, the more they harden their hearts against Dis- 
senters, and devise new securities against the fancied “desecra- 
tion” of their churchyards. 

If we contrast with this conduct the speeches of the two 


fairly be asserted that wherever the Marquis of Salisbury is, | Archbishops in the House of Lords on Lord Granville’s motion, 
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—to say nothing of the speech of the Bishop of Exeter, who 
for this purpose is practically a layman of large and catholic 
mind,—we shall see that there really is some good in the prac- 
tice which keeps up a constant nexus between the political and 
the ecclesiastical organisation of England. Dr. Tait and Dr. 
Thomson have at least the power of surveying these small 
religious disputes with the eyes of statesmen, and observing 
that half the difficulty is not a religious difficulty at all, but a 
difficulty in removing most persistent and unwarranted pre- 
jadices from the minds of the Clergy. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury observed, it is simply childish to say that a diffi- 
culty which is surmounted in the most despotic and the most 
orthodox countries of Europe cannot be surmounted in England. 
What it really needs to surmount it is common-sense and the 
absence of fixed ideas. Unfortunately, the Clergy have got the 
fixed idea that a compromise which is needful to remove 
the grievances not only of Churches and Sects which object to 
the Establishment, but still more of Churches and Sects which 
have never attacked the Establishment,—like the Roman 
Catholics for instance,—is a mere preliminary for disestab- 
lishment and disendowment. A very little good-sense would 
make them see, on the contrary, how far from sorry the Dis- 
establishment party are to find that there is little immediate 
hope of this very moderate demand being granted ; how per- 
fectly conscious they are of the value of the grievance as a 
weapon, and of the danger that a lethargy may fall on the Dis- 
establishment movement whenever the only wrong left to 
complain of shall be the Establishment itself. It appears to 
take something of a statesman to see this, and the last quality 
the average English clergyman seems to have, is the 
minutest tinge of statesmanship. He has not even enough 
of the wisdom of the serpent to know that what an opponent 
asks, he frequently asks, not in the hope that he may get it, 
but rather in the hope that he may be refused it, and in that 
refusal may find justification for asking much more which 
would otherwise be unreasonable, but which gains a colour 
of reason only from the refusal of the soberer demand. 
And the comparative sanity of the Archbishops on points of 
this kind is clearly shared by the Bench of Bishops in general. 
Here and there you get an Anglican Dissenting minister, like 
the Bishop of Lincoln, with more piety than discretion, and 
more learning than sense, but, on the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the Bench of Bishops do a good deal to keep the 
Clergy informed that there is a wider group of considerations 
affecting the relations between the Church and the world than 
any which they take into account; nor that, if left to them- 
selves, the Clergy of the National Church would speedily lapse 
into the religious advisers of a sect. We cannot say that we 
wish to see the Church degenerate into a sect; on the con- 
trary, we should earnestly desire anything which should tend 
to awaken it to the sense of other than sectarian responsi- 
bilities. And we suspect the first step towards such a result 
would be to associate the lower clergy in deliberative responsi- 
bilities with a large number of lay colleagues in the Lower 
House of Convocation, just as the Bishops are associated with 
lay colleagues in the House of Lords. Purely clerical assemblies 
are always petty and dogmatic. 





THE DEBATE ON MR. RYLANDS’ MOTION. 


\ R, RYLANDS’ motion should have received more or less 
4 support from the front Opposition bench. As it was, 
Mr. Childers’s speech gave the debate an air of importance 
which was not afterwards sustained. It is unreasonable, per- 
haps to expect the leaders of the Liberal party to take much 
trouble about a discussion which could serve no practical 
purpose, but it is certainly unfortunate that an expenditure 
which, on the face of things, is unprecedentedly large, should for 
a large part of the evening be subjected to no more pertinent 
criticisms than those of Mr. Richard and Mr. Baxter. There is 
a small minority on the Liberal benches to which the very 
mention of the Army or Navy is a standing provocation. They 
cannot contain themselves when they hear of additional ships 
to be built, or of additional inducements to be offered to re- 
cruits. If the motion was to be of any use, the bulk of Opposition 
criticism should have been directed against the increase in the 
Civil Service Estimates. Instead of this, the debate was 
scarcely distinguishable, after Mr. Childers had sat down, from 
one of those occasions when, as a preliminary to voting the 
Army or Navy Estimates, the House of Commons is invited 
to declare that neither armies nor navies can be of any use 
to a well-disposed nation. The Government wisely put up 
first Mr, Hunt and then Mr. Hardy to answer Mr. Rylands and 











Mr. Childers, As we have no quarrel with Mr. Handy an 
our chief quarrel with Mr. Hunt is that he had not the on 

of his opinions about the condition of the Fleet, there ig no 
need to examine their speeches in any detail. In our indy 
ment, neither the Army nor the Navy of England is at 

as strong as they ought to be, and as it is difficult to see how their 
strength could have been increased without a large expendi- 
ture, we should certainly not grudge the addition of a penn 

to the Income-tax, if it were wanted for this object. ; 
Mr. Baxter and Sir John Lubbock tell us that this is a time 
for reducing the cost of the Services, we can only wonder what 


sort of political vision theirs must be. The Eastern questiog 


is, apparently, fast ripening for settlement, and it is impossible 
to say what temptations to the ambition of the great military 
Powers such a settlement may not offer. For a disinterested 
nation to remain unarmed under such circumstances ag these 
would be a direct abnegation of duty. 

The serious defence of the Government was not undertaken 
until Sir Stafford Northcote rose at the end of the debate. 
His main position was that, as the House of Commons has 
sanctioned the policy of which the Estimates are the 
sion, Ministers cannot fairly be accused of “ profligate” ex. 
penditure. We did not know that any one, except possibly in 
some obscure hustings speech, had brought such a 
against the Cabinet. Profligate expenditure, in the lan 
of politics, means expenditure which has not been fully and 
knowingly authorised by Parliament. The phrase ig no 
more applicable to Ministers who carry out the wishes of the 
House of Commons as regards the Departments, than to an 
agent who buys on commission goods which his principal 
cannot afford to pay for. In another sense, however, 
the Government are strictly responsible for any excess of 
expenditure which can be brought home to Parliament. They 
know—no one knows so well—how little chance there is of an 
estimate being seriously reduced by the House of Commons; 
and though Parliament and the country must share the blame, 
if blame there be, the Ministers who suggest a wrong policy 
are certainly the prime offenders as regards its adoption. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admits that the expenditure for 
the present year exceeds the expenditure for the last year of the 
late Government by five and a half millions. Of this, £1,300,000 
goes to pay off the National Debt, while the Army and Navy 
take about a million each. We make Sir Stafford Northeote 
a present of these three items, and if the increase in the Esti- 
mates had stopped here, Mr. Rylands’ motion would have 
been altogether uncalled for. There remain, however, some- 
thing more than two millions to be accounted for, and thes 
have been absorbed by two charges, the Parliamentary grant in 
aid of elementary education, and the subventions in aid of local 
rates. We have no objection to make to the first of these 
heads of increase, except in so far as the augmentation of grant 
has been unaccompanied with any additional securities that 
the money voted is usefully spent. There is reason, however, 
to fear that so far from additional securities being demanded 
from school managers, the existing guarantees will be relaxed. 
This is the only interpretation, at least, that we can put upon the 
clause in the new Education Code which facilitates the employ- 
ment of uncertificated teachers. But even if we let Sir Stafford 
Northcote have the full benefit of the doubt as regards the money 
spent on Education, there remains the sum—not much short of 
a million and a half—which goes in subyentions in aid of local 
rates. It is said, in justification of these subventions, that they 
are really only adjustments of taxation, inasmuch as what the 
taxpayer loses the ratepayer gains, and the ratepayer 18, # 
a matter of fact, the more heavily burdened of the two. 
As a general principle, we are not prepared to dispute 
this, but we maintain that, unless the grants im ? 
of local rates are surrounded with precautions which 
have not as yet been introduced, the relief to 
ratepayer will be only momentary. There is a process, 
known both in public and private accounts, which Dickens has 
described in “Great Expectations” as “leaving a Margin. 
“T had the highest opinion,” he makes his hero say, “ of the 
wisdom of this same Margin, but I am bound to acknowled 
that on looking back I deem it to have been an expensive 
device. For we always ran into new debt immediately to the 
full extent of the Margin, and sometimes, in the sense of freedom 
and solvency it imparted, got pretty far on into another Margi. 
This is precisely what will happen with the authorities who bare 
the levying and disposition of local rates. The subventions 
that they have received put them in possession of a margi®, 
and we feel no doubt that they will immediately ™ 
into new debt to the full extent of this margin, and 
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+ the sense of freedom and solvency it imparts, they 
will soon get pretty far on into another margin. It may 
piected that it was not the business of the Government to 
a ainst this. They had only to consider whether the 
ce of the ratepayers was @ reasonable one, and there- 
n to take measures to redress it. But a Government which 
rte that it is committed to very large additions to the 
Estimates, has no business to throw away the public 
n eno adjustments not of absolute necessity, unless it takes 
poe at the same time that they will be only adjustments, and not 
simply additional burdens. What guarantee has the Government 
taken that the money voted in relief of the ratepayer will give 
him any solid advantage? We do not grudge the drain which 
Elementary Education makes on the Consolidated Fund, because 
hitherto, at all events, school managers have been obliged to 
prove that a certain minimum of instruction has actually been 
im; to the children. We should not grudge a grant in 
aid of indoor relief, as has been suggested by Mr. Rath- 
bone, because, in so far as such a grant was accepted, we 
should know that a system of relief which, in the long-run, is 
infinitely less costly and less demoralising than outdoor relief, 
was beingslowly extended throughout the country. But when the 
local authorities have simply so much money put into their 
hands, and are thereby relieved for the time from the un- 
popularity which might have served as an inducement to 
economy, the public lose as taxpayers and gain nothing as 
ratepayers. ‘The rates will very soon be as high as they were 
before any aid was granted, and a precedent will have been 
established for setting up similar claims in the time to come. 
If this million and a half had not been spent, there would 
have been no need to add a penny to the Income-tax. If it 
had been spent prudently, those of us who pay rates would 
have had something saved out of which to pay the addi- 
tional penny. With this excellent ground of attack ready to 
their hands, what shall be said of those Liberals who played 
into the hands of the Government on Monday by assailing the 
Army and Navy Estimates? Nothing, except that they have 
shown themselves as powerless to learn the lesson of adversity 
as they were to take warning in prosperity. The country grew 
sick of economy under the late Government, not because it 
wanted to see public money wasted, but because the late Govern- 
ment did not sufficiently dissociate itself from the persistent 
efforts of a few well-meaning fanatics to identify economy with 
indifference to the national honour. The debate on Mr. 
Rylands’ motion proves that the fanatics are no wiser than 
they were. We trust that the abstention of the Liberal 
leaders shows that they have at length learnt the danger of 
evil companionship. 


jevan 


DISCIPLINE IN MERCHANT SHIPS, 
greed for piratical purposes is so rare in Europe, that 
4'i the murders on board the ‘ Lennie’ and the ‘ Caswell’ 
have shocked landsmen much more than the same amount of 
slaughter in a more accustomed way would have shocked them, 
but sea-faring men will not be as startled as the public. They 
know that, though piracy is rare in Europe, from the success 
with which the police of the seas is now maintained, mutiny 
is far from uncommon, and that a certain strain in the relations 
of officers and men, a disposition towards violence on one side 
and defiance on the other, is one of the greatest remaining 
evils in the inferior Mercantile Marine. Not a week passes 
without some complaint, in some English port, of brutality on 
the high seas inflicted by “ captains” and “ mates” on their 
men, and but that officers in the Mercantile Marine are apt to 
rely on their own strength, not a week would pass without 
Some just complaint by the officers of insubordination 
among their seamen. The Judge in the ‘Lennie’ case 
seemed to think mutiny was the fault of owners, for 


engaging the cheap ruffians who, calling themselves Greeks, | regula 


Maltese, Levantines, and Manilla-men, are the opprobrium 
of the trade, and of the very good and efficient sailors 
to whom those names properly belong ; and no doubt British, 
American, and German seamen are far more chary of shedding 
blood. They know the law better, they have no wild lands to 
hide themselves in, and they are, by nature and training, much 
more solicitous of human life. But the disposition to violence 
and mutiny exists also among officers and sailors of the 
Northern races, and is due in great part to the scandalous want 
of discipline which has been permitted to exist in the Mercan- 
tile Marine in England and America for centuries, There is 
no such thing as lawful discipline—discipline sanctioned and 
vegulated by statute, and capable of application without a suit- 





at-law—either in the English or American mercantile marine. 
There is law, no doubt, which covers merchant ships, but law, 
as the history of all State Navies shows, is not by itself equi- 
valent to discipline. By the common law, as Mr. Disraeli told 
the deputation of shipowners which waited on him on Tuesday, 
the master of a ship is authorised to do anything he deems 
necessary for the safety of his ship, passengers, and cargo, 
the thing to be done being left to his discretion, till his legal 
powers may in one way be described as “despotic.” He can, 
for instance, imprison or iron the refractory, and there 
are instances on record in which he has been held 
innocent for killing them, both to prevent and to put down 
insubordination. He is, however, bound, as Mr. Disraeli also 
pointed out, to use his powers “ reasonably ” and “ with modera- 
tion,”and as reason and moderation are matters of opinion, he is in 
practice left entirely dependent on the temper of the jurymen 
who, trials being held in seaport towns, where sailors areunder- 
stood, usually sway to the side of authority. Juries vary, 
however, in their tone, the chances of an accused captain in 
Liverpool or Hull being very different from his chances in 
Calcutta or Hong Kong, and the consequence is, that officers 
and men are often uncertain as to their respective rights, and 
that outside the great trading-ships, where discipline is main- 
tained as it is in a factory, by self-interest, sailors are governed 
mainly by strength of character and limb. If the captain or 
his first mate is a weak, or undecided, or timid man, there 
is sure to be trouble. The men grow first sulky, then defiant, 
and then mutinous, and the officer is at last exasperated to some 
outbreak which restores order, but renders the ship for the rest of 
the voyage, to use the sailor’s own language, a “ floating hell,” in 
which scowling men are watching a safe opportunity of ven- 
geance, and scowling officers are secretly guarding themselves as 
if their men were pirates, and ready to punish every hasty word 
as if it were a prelude to a massacre. Hot-headed, or bad- 
tempered, or even suspicious officers, once subjected to the 
strain, get furious, answer the slightest impertinence with a 
blow, and bring on the scene described by the Queen’s officer 
in the Zimes of Thursday, who saw a sailor struck across the 
mouth with an iron belaying-pin for “ answering,” and then 
tied up by the thumbs—a torture in itself—and flogged till 
the passengers interfered. The men are often just as much to 
blame. They are, no doubt, a very rough lot, to begin with, 
and their lives are very hard ; but insubordination is a sort of 
pride with some of them, they all hate to be governed except 
by very strong men, and they too often “try it on,” to see 
whether, from some failure in the captain’s character, they can- 
not do as they please. Very often, in the inferior ships, where 
the physical means of maintaining order are deficient, they 
frighten the captain, till he sits in his cabin drinking to keep down 
the sense of fear and loneliness, and may break out into mad 
violence at any moment. The records of the Magistrates’ 
Courts, particularly in Eastern ports, where, we suspect, climate 
exasperates both the temper and the temptation to drink, are 
full of such histories, which often—we dare not say how often 
—have a tragical termination. Our own A.B.’s, particularly 
the new men, declare that they do not know how to endure the 
“ roughness” on board inferior ships; and mercantile officers, 
when off their guard, often betray a dislike of ordinary seamen, 
a dislike provoked by fear, much stronger than is felt by 
employers in the worst trades towards their “ hands.” 

We believe, as we have said, that one main cause of all this 
evil is the absence of regular, authorised, and severe discipline, 
known to all alike, and carried out on all hands unflinchingly, 
a discipline which shall bind the officers as much as the men. 
We have never been able to understand why the discipline in 
the Mercantile Marine should differ seriously, in principle at all 
events, from the discipline in a man-of-war; why, for example, 
the men should not always be punished for insubordination, 
and the officers always be compelled to punish in a strictly 
ted manner ; why a blow on either side should not be 
held to be a deadly offence ; why some kind of formal court- 
martial should not be introduced; why there should not be a 
regular system of appeal against injustice, or why the best 
rule of the Navy, that punishment must not be inflicted with- 
out a pause of some hours for reflection, should not be steadily 
maintained. The officers in the smallest gunboat maintain 
order without cruelty, and would be as likely to strike 
pedestrians in the street as to strike their sailors; while mutiny 
in an overt, still more, a murderous shape, has become in the 
Royal Navy absolutely unknown. What is the permanent 
difficulty which checks the introduction of a scheme of adminis- 
tration so thoroughly successful? The sailors in the Mercan- 
tile Marine are too bad for it? Weask any experienced officer 
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if the Queen’s sailors are much better—for the purposes of dis- 
cipline, we mean—except so far as that sound training, and a 
full reliance on obtaining at least legal justice, have made them 
better. The officers cannot be trusted with such powers? 
‘The majority of them could, if they were held to account as 
rigorously for their use of them as the Queen’s offi- 
cers are, and the remainder could be brought by 
strict care up to that standard. It is not their interest to 
be brutes, or to fight their sailors with their own hands, 
or, in fact, to do anything except secure quick and implicit 
obedience. The officers of the Mercantile Marine would not 
like it? They have no claim to be more released from disci- 
pline than the Queen’s officers are, while as to owners, if the 
regulations force them to take more trouble in selecting officers 
and men, or to spend a little in securing two or three men on 
each ship who can be relied on, like marines, under all cir- 
cumstances, so much the better for the service. We do not, 
moreover, understand the owners to be opposed to such a code. 
Before Mr. Disraeli, their representatives asked, no doubt, for 
a great deal too much; asked, for instance, that a master 
should be allowed not to record punishments in the log-book— 
@ fatal mistake—but that was in view of a continuance of the 
present rough-and-ready system, not in view of a rigorous and 
coherent Oode, controlling officers and men alike. At all 
events, they cannot in reason object to a discipline 
found to be sufficient on the Queen’s ships, or de- 
clare that their officers, when armed with such powers, 
would “go about in terror.” They fancy, of course, that 
unless they exaggerate their case, the community, fearing 
brutality, will refuse their officers the necessary powers, but 
there is no serious danger of that form of weakness. No one 
in the House of Commons doubts that on board ship orders 
must be swiftly obeyed, or believes that swift obedience is 
attainable without stringent discipline. The desire of the 
philanthropists is only that responsible discipline, however 
severe, should take the place of irresponsible violence. It is 
not a question whether a master ought or ought not to be au- 
thorised to lay a man in irons, but whether he ought to be 
allowed to do it without inquiry, without reflection, and with- 
out responsibility to superiors of his own profession. The 
captain of a man-of-war governs without being raised above 
the law, and we fail to see why the captain of a merchantman 
cannot so govern too ; or why, if vested with similar powers, he 
should object to be subjected to a similar responsibility. What, 
in fact, is the unanswerable objection to make the Mercantile 
Marine for disciplinary purposes a branch of the national 
Marine, officers and men alike being liable to a court-martial 
in any port containing officers enough to hold one. 





THE COMMONS BILL. 


HE Government seem to repent the prominence which they 
assigned in their programme for the Session to the 
subject of Commons. The Prime Minister, when recently 
questioned respecting the arrangements he proposed to make 
for the discussion of the Commons Bill in Committee, refused any 
definite information, and left upon some of his hearers the im- 
pression that the Government wished to avoid a full discussion 
of the measure. Mr. Fawcett’s threat to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House prevented one attempt to pass the Bill 
through Committee late at night, but the danger is only 
postponed. 

It is not surprising that this course should be adopted. 
The Commons Bill was introduced during the first week of the 
Session by the Home Secretary, in a speech which might have 
proceeded from a zealous friend of Open Spaces. He traced 
the history of the legislation on the subject of Inclosure, and 
pointed out that it had been prompted by the scarcity of food, 
the dislike to obtaining supplies from abroad, and the expediency 
of employing the large numbers of soldiers left idle early in the 
century by the proclamation of peace. He frankly admitted 
that the feeling of the country had changed on the subject, 
that there was no longer any practical utility in subjecting 
Commons to cultivation, while, on the other hand, there were 
important considerations in favour of their preservation as open 
spaces. Again, on the second reading of the Bill, he indignantly 
repudiated the charge that he was really promoting further 
inclosures, After quoting the well-known lines which en- 
force the enormity of stealing the common from the goose, he 
stated that he had no intention of stealing a common from any 

oose, but that his object was to afford every possible facility 
or the continued use by the poor artisans, and the 
dwellers in great towns of all that beautiful scenery they 


had hitherto enjoyed, but in a more improved du 
There was in this declaration what might haye been 
thought a significant silence upon the claims of the 
cultural labourer, but a few days afterwards Mr, Cross gris 
to a deputation from that class, “that he belie 
the practical effect of the Bill would be to put 
ew) in a it was drawn with that object, 
the Commons Bill had been accepted as carryi 
professions, it would undoubtedly nee been very pt 
the wisdom of the Government in giving it a place in the 
Queen’s Speech would have been justified. Unfortunately those 
who have made the preservation of Commons their special 
study, after a careful consideration of the Bill, are unable to 
see that it is likely to carry out the intentions thus 

Mr. Fawcett has given notice of a hostile resolution op the 
motion to commit the Bill, and a shower of Amendments arg 
to be proposed in Committee, should this resolution be defeated, 
many of these Amendments standing in the names of 

who, like Mr. Cowper-Temple and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, hay 
hitherto been foremost in defending Commons, 

more than two hundred petitions against the Bill have been 
presented from agricultural labourers in various parts of the 
country, and Mr. Arch has recently spoken in terms, 
and with the enthusiastic approval of his -hearers, of the bad 
effect of the Bill, and especially of the injustice of legi 

on the subject until the Labourers are represented in Paglia. 
ment. Almost the only persons, in fact, who have said a 
word for the measure are those Members of Parliament who 
are openly in favour of furthering inclosures, and limiting the 
advantages hitherto enjoyed by the public. 

But the wish of the Government, thus indicated, that 
the Bill should pass through its successive stages with 
as little publicity as possible, strengthens the impression 
that the sentiments expressed by Mr. Oross are not 
sincerely entertained by the Cabinet. If there is a rea 
wish to provide a proper machinery for the future i 
of Commons, there should be no dislike to a full di of 
the provisions of the Bill. The Government should be only 
too glad to consult all who have hitherto given attention 
to the subject, and to take into consideration all that has been 
urged against the Bill, both in and out of Parliament. The 
radical defect of the measure undoubtedly is that ip 
effect it leaves the future disposal of Commons to 
the large landowners and the Inclosure Commissioners 
The interests of the former lie entirely in the direction of in- 
closure, while the views of the latter must be gathered from 
their recent Reports to Parliament. In 1872 the Inclosur 
Commissioners embodied in their Report an elaborate argu 
ment for the renewal of inclosures, which were at that time 
suspended. Their chief plea was the increase of the supply of 
food,—a reason for inclosure which Mr. Cross has very sum 
marily and sensibly disposed of. They accompanied this argu- 
ment by a singularly exaggerated estimate of the amount of com- 
mons and commonable lands still open. The 8,000,000 acres 
which they computed to exist dwindled to about two millions 
and a half, when, two years later, a return was compiled from 
the Tithe Commutation Awards. The recent return of land- 
owners gives a still smaller extent of common-land, little 
more than 1,500,000 acres, of which the greater part lies in 
the mountain districts of Wales and England. And the agu- 
ment of the Commissioners is further invalidated by the very 
reasonable suggestion in the Return of 1874, that it may be 
assumed that the land still uninclosed is, from various reasons, 
less suitable for tillage than that which has already undergone 
that process. Quite as significant of the views of the Commi 
sioners is their Report for the present year, in which they 
schedule the Commons the inclosure of which they 
Amongst these is the well-known Wisley Common. The Com- 
missioners’ Report contains arguments in favour of its @& 
closure, but gives no indication of the beauty of the spot, which 
has led to its forming the subject of Parliamentary com 
already. Another doomed open space consists of the wild, ope 
country round the Lizard and Kynance Cove, in Cornwall, 4 
barren tract of heath, the charms of which to the numerous visitors 
from towns to that neighbourhood, one would have thought, had 
far outweighed any benefit to be derived from its inclosure. 
another instance, it is proposed to get rid of a Green of only 
ten acres. The Common of Hatherton, 187 acres in extent, iD 
the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, is also proposed +o be 
enclosed. The Commissioners describe it as covered with 
heather and furze, and one of the reasons they give for its in- 
closure is that trespassing will be prevented. If the tre 








passers alluded to are the hard-worked people of Wolver- 
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, who come out to the Common for a day’s holiday, | healthy, wealthy, and apparently happy young man, who on Tues- 


= y cerwetion of the Commissioners would sound almost like 
jsony. There is still, however, a worse case,—a small com- 
mon of thirty-one acres, situated in the Potteries, in the close 
vicinity of a group of towns containing together upwards of 
200,000 inhabitants. oe 
If these, then, are the views of the Commissioners, there is 
reason in the objection that to place Commons in their 
and in that of the large landowners is simply to hand 
them over to inclosure. No mere indication of the wishes of 
Parliament and no obligation to report facts and reasons will 
t the Inclosure Commissioners from making out a case 
pe the inclosure of a Common when it is desired by the 
lord of the manor and the larger commoners. Definite 
limits must be assigned to the work of inclosure, and this the 
Bill does not do. We are not forgetting that it is proposed 
this is not a provision of the Bill, but will, we presume, be 
vided for by Standing Orders) to refer all Provisional Orders 
of the Commissioners for the inclosure or regulation of Com- 
mons to a Committee of the House, before the introduction of any 
Bill for the confirmation of such Orders. But it is difficult to say 
how farsuch a Committee would feel bound by the finding of the 
Commissioners, who will have held local inquiries and taken 
evidence. And in any event, it is unstatesmanlike to throw 
Parliament itself the onus of setting right in each par- 
case what would otherwise be wrong. 
These considerations should have fall weight, and the 
of the agricultural labourers against legislation on this 
subject, which so intimately affects their interests, while their 
voice is unheard in Parliament, should be respected. If the 
Government wish to avoid discussion, this is eminently a case 
in which the leaders of the Opposition should see that it is 
secured. It is not long since Mr. Bright expressed his con- 
vietion that the land question was taking a foremost place 
amongst the topics of the day. An opportunity is offered 
by the present Bill for some indication of his practical interest 
in the subject. If proper steps are not taken by the front 
bench of the Opposition to ensure publicity for the views of 
those who condemn the Commons Bill, it will not be surprising 
if grave discontent is felt by many Liberals, both in the House 
and out of it, and the prospect of union and strength in the 
Liberal party will not be brought nearer. 








THE BRAVO CASE. 

T there has been a failure of justice in the result of the 
inquiry into Mr. Brayo’s death no one is as yet prepared to 
affirm, but that there has been a failure of effort to do justice, 
is unhappily too clear. Coroner, witnesses, all concerned, even 
the doctors, appear to have done and said as little as could pos- 
sibly be managed. In ordinary cases of the kind, no judicious 
person would attach much importance to rumours invented, per- 
haps by malice, and made important by journalists’ desire for 
something sensational to write about; but in this instance the 
materials for forming a judgment are not rumours, but things much 
more trustworthy. They are the notes of a regular inquest, sup- 
plied to the Press by the Coroner himself, who knows that he is 
on his defence before public opinion; and supplemented by the 
notes of another person—presumably either the foreman of the 
jury, or a witness with a legal turn of mind, or some special habit 
of carefully recording evidence—and vouched for by the Daily 
Telegraph as deserving of all confidence. The two sets of notes are 
sufficiently similar for both to be accurate, and taken together, with 
& statement from Dr. Johnson, they certainly indicate a discredit- 
able laxity in the conduct of the inquiry. Mr. Carter, the Coroner 
for Surrey, found, on entering the house at Balham, and com- 
mencing the inquiry, the following facts:—Mr. Charles Delaney 


day morning talked to a friend, Mr. McCalmont, as easily as if he 
had nothing on his mind, and invited him to spend the following 
day with him, came on that very Tuesday to swallow a deadly dose 
of one of the most excruciatingly painful of poisonous drugs. “This 
clearly was the object of the investigation, and this was the point 
least carefully investigated of all. The circumstances of the 
household were in this wise. Mr. Bravo, after his marriage, 
removed to the house of his wife, a large establishment in Balham, 
with several servants. In this house lived with him, first, his wife, 
Mrs. Bravo—a daughter, it is said, of a planter named Campbell, 
and formerly wife of a wealthy military officer named Ricardo 
—a companion of hers, Mrs, Jane Cannon Cox, a widow, who had 
lived with Mrs. Bravo for four years; and the usual servants, 
including a butler, who was accustomed to decant for his master the 
burgundy which he habitually, and it would seem, exclusively, drank. 
On Tuesday, the 18th, Mr. Bravo had been out fora ride, and came 
in saying a new horse which he had been riding had “‘ pulled” very 
muchand tired him, but sat down to dinner apparently in full health. 
The dinner consisted of soup and fish, of which he did not eat, a 
leg of lamb, of which he ate, some egg on spinach, of which he did 
not eat, and the burgundy, of which he alone drank three glasses. 
This burgundy had been decanted for lunch, in readiness for him, 
and remained on the sideboard till dinner. After dinner, Mr. 
Bravo and the ladies all retired to their rooms, Mr. Bravo having 
slept for a few days apart from his wife, who was ill, and at 9.30 
he appeared at his room door, calling to his wife very urgently, 
‘“‘ Florence, Florence. Hot water, hot water!” It does not appear 
that Mrs. Bravo went to him, and as she was not called on the 
inquest, her action throughout the subsequent proceedings is 
uncertain ; but Mrs. Cox went to him, and found him 

in his night-dress by the window, and “looking very ill. He 
said, as soon as I went to him, he bad taken poison. I saw 
two bottles on the chimney-shelf, both labelled,—one a blue 
bottle, labelled ‘ Chloroform, poison ;’ there was a small quantity 
of a whitish fluid in it; it had a cork stopper; the other bottle, 
white, labelled ‘ Laudanum;’ there was a small quantity of a 
brown fluid in it. I had seen these bottles before. He used these 
ingredients for neuralgia, rubbing his gums therewith. I asked 
him how he came to do so, but he made no reply. Dr. Harrison 
was sent for, who came. Before he arrived, Dr. Moore had come. 
I did tell Dr. Harrison what deceased had said.” We extract 
this statement from the Coroner's notes, and it is confirmed by 
the notes of the independent reporter, who, however, says that 
Mr. Bravo, according to Mrs. Cox, added, ‘‘ Don’t tell Florence,” 
and also, ‘* He asked me afterwards why I had told.” Doctors were 
then summoned, a Dr. Moore and Mr. G. Harrison, who at first 
thought Mr. Bravo ill of some disease of the heart or rupture of a 
blood-vessel, and treated him for syncope. They remained all 
night, and next day other doctors were sent for,—Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Royes Bell, a surgeon, and cousin of the deceased, and Sir 
William Gull. Mrs. Cox in her evidence says she told Mr. Harrison 
of Mr. Bravo's statement about the poison, but in the Coroner's 
notes Mr. Harrison appears not to have confirmed this statement ; 
while from the notes of the independent reporter it appears that 
Mr. Harrison was recalled, but denied that Mrs. Cox had told him 
of deceased's confession. She had said to him “she was sure 
Mr. Bravo had taken chloroform.” Moreover, Mr. Harrison says 
distinctly he treated Mr. Bravo for syncope, which he would not 
have done if he had suspected poison. Dr. Johnson appears to have 
questioned Mr. Bravo during his momentary recovery on Wednes- 
day very closely, as did also Mr. Bell and Sir William Gull, but to the 
first two gentlemen, he denied absolutely that he had taken any- 
thing but a little laudanum for his neuralgia, and this although 
he was aware and had said to the housemaid that he was dying. 
He gave no explanation either, to his step-father, who was called 





Turner Bravo, a young and healthy barrister of thirty, who was very 
well thought of in his profession, and who, four months before, 


had married the wealthy widow of a Captain Ricardo, had died | 
suddenly on Friday, April 21, from a dose of antimony, swallowed 


on Tuesday, the 18th of the same month. There was no shadow |a will, in which it is stated he bequeaths all his property to 


as a witness, and whose wife’s lady’s-maid, Mrs. Bushell, appears 
to have acted as nurse from Wednesday to Friday, and testifies 
strongly that he gave in her hearing no explanation of his con- 
dition. He died on Friday, still silent, having previously executed 


of doubt as to the cause of death. ‘The doctors who attended him, | his wife. 


among whom was Sir William Gull, believed him to be dying from | 
the effects of some irritant poison ; after his death the evacuations, | 
and vomit, and entrails were examined by Dr. T. Redwood, pro- 
fessor of chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain | 
—that is, by one of the most competent men in the country— | 


and antimony was discovered sufficient to have killed ten persons. 


cre was not, therefore, at the inquest, nor is there now, the | 
dispute as to the cause of death, and the whole inquiry 
was narrowed down to the single question how Mr. Bravo, a 


The story, as it unrolled itself before the Coroner, was enough 
to excite the strongest suspicion in the mind of any one accus- 
tomed to legal investigation. Here was a young man just married, 
apparently in possession of everything which could make life 
happy, dying of a heavy dose of a painful poison, waited upon 
by his wife's companion and his mother’s lady’s-maid, and for all 
that appears upon the evidence, nobody else except the doctors, 
and declaring, according to the companion, that he had taken 
poison, which all-important fact was never mentioned to the 
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doctors first summoned. At least, they say so, though Mrs. Cox 
affirms that she mentioned it to Mr. Harrison, and the matter 
was mentioned hours afterwards to Mr. Bell and Dr. Johnson. 
Surely the very first point to which a competent Coroner 
would have directed his attention would have been this discre- 
pancy in the evidence, and then, as the medical statements be- 
came clear, to the food taken by the deceased man, and especially 
the burgundy in which it was so probable the poison had been 
swallowed. It could not have been taken before dinner, or it 
would have operated sooner; it could not have been taken after 
Mr. Bravo had retired, or he would not have called at once for 
‘help,—though Dr. Moore questions this, and thinks it was 
swallowed in some brandy and seltzer; and it could not have 
been taken in the lamb, or it would have killed all who ate 
it. It was probably taken in the burgundy, if taken at all, 
at dinner, yet the butler who decanted the wine was never 
called, no inquiries were made as to what had become of 
the remainder of the bottle, and no evidence was sought as 
to who had entered the dining-room between lunch and dinner. 
The wine had stood all that time upon the sideboard de- 
canted, and if the poison was taken in that, it must have been 
put in between the two meals. Mrs. Bravo was not called 
on for possible evidence as to any motive to commit suicide, a 
point’ most important to the verdict, and usually carefully 
investigated, in order to find reason for avoiding the verdict 
of felo de se,—which, if Mr. Bravo really poisoned himself, 
ought unquestionably to have been returned. He certainly was 
not out of his mind, as Mrs. Cox, when asked, at once admitted, 
although her theory was one of suicide. No adjournment was 
proposed in order to communicate with the police, and ask if Mr. 
Bravo or any one else had purchased antimony recently ; and rich 
as the deceased man was, no reward was offered for the discovery 
of the chemist or doctor who sold the antimony, till the 
public attention had been drawn by the Telegraph to 
the case. The investigation was conducted, in fact, as laxly 
as possible, and as if Coroners were appointed in order that 
‘the feelings of respectable people, wounded by an unexplained 
death, were to be spared, first of all. It is stated that but for the 
obstinacy of the jury, who did not see why a healthy young 
man should kill himself, or why, if he had killed himself, and 
said so, the doctors should not have been told at once of the 
facts, a verdict of suicide would have been recorded, instead of 
the ‘‘ open” verdict which allows all proceedings to be recom- 
menced ; and but for the suspiciousness of some legal friends, and 
the desire of the journals for a topic, the case would have been 
forgotten. As it is, it will be reopened by the Police, and if the 
Queen’s Bench will give the order, by a new inquest, now abso- 
lutely essential, if only to protect people who may be totally 
innocent from the horrible injustice of suspicion. The new enquiry, 
we may rely on it, will be searching; but whatever its result, the 
necessity for it will deepen the growing impression that the barbar- 
ous method now pursued of electing Coroners ought to be abolished. 
It affords no guarantee whatever for the competence of the officer, 
who may be a lawyer, or a doctor, or an auctioneer, or anybody 
else ; it is opposed to every constitutional principle respected in 
the country; and it does not produce the kind of officer who, in 
an age of universal publicity, is able to secure public confidence. 
The power of election—an election often marked by dis- 
creditable incidents—ought to be abolished, and the right of 
selecting Coroners transferred, either to the Lord Chancellor, or 
as we should prefer, to the Home Secretary, who has always so 
much experience in the selection of Inspectors for other purposes, 
and who has always to answer to opinion for any defect in the 
proceedings of Courts of Justice. 





THE JOCULAR PLEAS FOR AND AGAINST WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 

T is, we suppose, possible to be jocular on most human subjects. 
Certainly there are but few on which something of the kind 

is not attempted, though there are very few on which anything 
of the kind is attempted with much success. But whenever the 
relations of the sexes is concerned, it is quite certain that jocularity 
will be largely drawn upon to prejudge or settle the question under 
discussion, and all but certain that the jocular argument will be 
worth very little, beyond the excuse it will find for those to laugh 
who were anxious to laugh before. The few women who are 
in favour of Women’s Suffrage are sometimes angry when the 
jocular argument is turned against them, as it often is, with a 
certain amount of popular effect, for nothing touches the ‘‘ Philis- 
tine” mind more deeply than the dread of being identified 





with a cause which can be made to look ridiculous, But 
they are not slow to turn the same sort of artillery, go far 
as it is possible, against their opponents, and in the 

on Saturday at St. George’s Hall there was a somewhat liberal 
use of the jocular argument against the adversaries of women's 
suffrage. Of course, one knows beforehand very well how the 
jocular argument will run, when one knows the mouth from which 
it proceeds. We know that in Mr. Smollett’s mouth, it wiy 
take the form of somewhat coarse ridicule at the notion of 
women meddling in matters the treatment of which by 

in any form, is much more likely to unfit them for the use of 
women’s characteristic influence over life than to exercise any 
healthy influence on the particular question at issue, We 
know equally well that in the mouth of one of the great female 
champions of women’s rights, the jocular argument will take the 
form of quizzing men for the vanity and self-conceit which 
induce them to regard themselves, as a sex, as so much more im. 

portant to women than all other sublunary affairs. Again, in the 
mouths of the opponents of women’s suffrage, the jocular argument 
is apt to take the form of ridiculing the want of logic in the womay 

who first claims her right to be regarded as an ordinary politician, 

and then lays claim to all the immunities of her sex when she finds 

herself treated as an ordinary politician and consequently receives 

a certain share of the mud which is so freely used in political diseng. 

sion, or as Miss Cobbe termed it, ‘‘ the brickbats and rotten eggs 

of politics”; while in the mouths of the friends of women’s 

the jocular argument will, of course, be turned the other way ; 

and scorn will be poured on the men who, while holding up tothe 

world their high ideal of the purity of women as the reason why 

they cannot bear to see them soiled by contact with political life, 

yet do not scruple to impute freely very questionable tendencies 

to the women who happen to be their especial antagonists in this 

controversy. 

For our own parts, we think there is truth in all the various 
modes of presenting the jocular argument on the different sides of 
this question, but we venture to suggest that the more jocular 
the argument becomes,—the more fitted, that is, to produce shouts 
of laughter in the audience,—the less of real justice there is in it, 
We do not doubt that many women take up from the highest 
motives subjects with which it is very unpleasant for them to 
meddle, and from which they shrink; nor do we doubt that 
they would in general do much better to leave them alone, 
since, in the first place, they lose a great deal more influence on 
affairs in general than they gain, even if they happen to be right, 
by intervening in questions the treatment of which robs them of 
their characteristic power ; and in the second place, because they 
are very unlikely, and as a rule, are in fact, very unfit, to treat such 
questions with the impartiality and coolness requisite for any good 
result. But the more this paradox is displayed and its ludicrous 
aspect insisted on, the less of justice there is in it. At best itisnot 
a thing to laugh at, but rather to regret. Inconsistencies of this 
kind run down to the very heart of human practice, and are dis- 
coverable on all subjects; but even if there be a certain uncon- 
scious mixture of unhealthy with healthy motives in the charactersof 
those who take a new course in relation to matters of this kind, there 
is infinitely more danger of doing a gross injustice in making their 
conduct the subject of ridicule than there is hope of rectifying the 
blunder of the innovators. And so, too, when Miss Cobbe returns 
the fire by saying what, as far as we know, is quite the reverse of 
true, that ‘‘ masculine juries are cold enough when a woman loses 
her property, her limbs, or even her life; but when she loses a ‘ man’ 
[by a breach of promise of marriage], their sympathy and sense 
of indignation at her wrong is to the last degree affecting and in- 
structive ;” and when, again, she quotes the saying of some brute 
of a murderer,—‘ Do you think they would hang a man for kill- 
ing an old woman?”—as evidence how much more lightly 
women’s life is prized than men’s, by vulgar criminal opinion, 
she clearly fires off her brickbat or her decomposing egg 
with almost as little scruple or hesitation as Mr. Smollett him- 
self, though, no doubt, it hits an obtuser head. As Miss 
Cobbe, who has a very large knowledge of human nature, knows 
perfectly well, the motive which influences a jury to give excessive 
damages to a woman and none to a man in a case of breach of 
promise, is simply the conviction that having been jilted neve? 
hurts a man’s prospect of marrying, if he is so inclined, and that 
it is somewhat mean of him to attempt to fine a woman in money 
for a caprice of feeling ; while a man’s public refusal to marry & 
woman to whom he has been engaged, will tend greatly to pre 
vent her marrying in future, so that it is less unfair to fine him 
for a caprice of feeling which has graver material consequences 
than the other, All that may be a very conventional computation 
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of very vulgar interests, but there is no masculine self-importance | judgment with the represented men, whether householders or not ? 
or egotism in it, and we suspect that a jury of women would not | Again, she urges the gross wrongs of mothers, who have not equal 
only take the same view, but that they might take it in an ex- | power with fathers to direct the education of their children, and 
aggerated form. What Mr. Bright appealed to the well-known she asks as a remedy the enfranchisement of a minute class of 
issues of breach-of-promise cases to prove, was simply that women who can hardly by any possibility be suffering from the 
women's interests are not judged by men from the point of view | wrong to which she refers. And Miss Tod quotes Burke's saying 
of a hostile or competing class, but rather with a decided bias of | that he did not know how to qualify ‘‘ by odious and unworthy 
sympathy, a disposition to think many transgressions of the law grave names” ‘millions of our countrymen contending with one heart 
in a wan Which are venial in a woman,—and for this purpose it was | for an admission to privileges which we have ever thought our 
quite to the point, ‘That men can be silly and coxcombical| own happiness,” and then she asks for what?—not the en- 
as to their all-importance to women every one knows, but \franchisement of the millions of Englishwomen, but of the 
Miss Cobbe has not put her finger on any illustration of this | little knot of women who happen to rent a house in their 
fact, but rather on one which is quite irrelevant to it ; and as for the ;own name. Can any non-sequitur be more absurd? We are 
murderer who seemed to think it venial to kill an old woman, why, if told that the change will make women, as a class, more public- 
he had killed an old man or a little child he would, no doubt, spirited and less cffeminate, and then we are told that it will only 
have urged that that was much more venial. The notion that | affect a very few women almost accidentally selected out of that 
giving the suffrage to a handful of women would alter the moral | class. It is argued that if women possess the qualifications of 
importance attached by murderers to the character of their crime | voters, they should not be denied the privileges only because 
when committed on a member of the female sex, is one which we | they are women. Well, if that be true, is it not just as true that 
must say that it took a very wild imagination—we will not | in settling or revising the qualification itself, you ought to choose 
offend Miss Cobbe by suggesting, what would not be true, that | one which is as just to women as it is to men? And would any 
it took a woman's imagination—to conceive,—for in point of fact, | human being who held that women and men should do the same 
when either men or women are in search of a taunt that will tell in | kind of work in life, affirm that a householding qualification is as 
a speech, they are very apt indeed to make the wildest conjectures | just to women as it is to men? We do not agree with the friends 
do duty for sober truths. It seems to us that in relation to female | of women’s franchise, but if we did agree with them at all, we 
suffrage, neither the advocates nor the opponents of the measure | should be ashamed to pretend that our present householding 
_do their cause much good by the fun they poke at the other side. | qualification would be just to women, even if it were fairly and 
Either it touches the heart of very grave paradoxes, and then | equally applied. The moderates in this movement have thoroughly 
jocularity is generally flagrantly unjust ; or it puts a false interpreta- | hollow ground under their feet, which they cannot maintain for 
tion on well-known facts, and then it is beside the mark. Even|a moment. No one can deny that when the householding 
with regard to the bad logic which makes women claim at once | qualification was fixed upon, it was fixed upon without 
an equal share in the struggles of political life, and at the|any dream of the arguments now used for a woman's 
same time a perfect immunity from all the levities and harsh-| franchise, and would never have been thought of as a 
nesses of that rough-and-tumble phase of existence, and| fair test of political sobriety, by any one who was possessed 
which makes men speak of women as too sacred for the | with the notion that women had the same kind of work to do in 
wear-and-tear of politics, in the same breath in which they are | life as men. ‘The first thing for women to do who really wish to 
doing their best to make some women at least appear mean and | prosecute political aims is to rid their mind of shams. And it is 
tidiculous, we do not think that either side has turned to any | a sham, and nothing else, to pretend that the arguments put 
very good account the comic properties of which there has been | forward for the political duties of women will be satisfied by 
so liberal a use made. ‘The knowledge of these inconsistencies | their inclusion under a political formula which could only have 
is of the very essence of the case on both sides. ‘The friends of | been conceived by politicians who never for a moment thought of 
women’s suffrage cannot help seeing the unreality of the chivalry | including in their net as many competent persons of the one sex 
which idealises the sex, and yet casts mud at all those members of | as of the other, and who, if they had contemplated such a result, 
it who are opposed to themselves. The opponents of women’s | would have devised either some large supplementary test for women 
suffrage cannot help seeing the unreality of the political justice | separately, or some common test of an altogether different nature. 
which asks for equality, and complains of the very first symptoms of | The jocular arguments on both sides are not very useful, and 
equality. But as far as we can see, neither the one party nor the | indeed, in some respects, mischievous ; but both sides might with 
other gains anything by the attempt to put this inconsistency in | advantage compete with each other in the attempt to get rid of 
ajocularlight. ‘The result in both cases is no doubt to stimulate in | shams ; and if they did, we should not hear much more of ‘the 
some degree the prepossessions of their friends, but ina still greater | moderates” in the agitation for the women’s franchise. 
degree the prepossessions of their opponents. Let us add, that as far sil ac 
as we can see, the humour is thin and somewhat acid on both sides. | 


The jokes at the expense of the masculine agitating women may well | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

















be set off against the jokes at the expense of the self-centred, | aeenali—iineires 

conceited men, and withdrawn from the argument, without in | THE ALLEGED POISONING OF NATIVES IN 
any degree diminishing the weight of the considerations on either | QUEENSLAND. 

side. The conventional notion that the mutual view of each | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 


other taken by the two sexes is an inexhaustible store of laughter- | Sin,—Since the publication of the article on ‘ Vivisection,” in 
producing images is, we suspect, a bit of used-up Philistinism. | which you express incredulity as to the truth of Professor Jevons's 
After all, the current jokes, at least in relation to this subject, are | statement that Queensland aborigines are poisoned wholesale by 
thin, and not always very good-humoured. strychnine, more than one inquiry on the subject has naturally 
But though we decline to add to the stock of very common- | been addressed to the Aborigines Protection Society. Perhaps, 
place sarcasms on the subject, we would, in conclusion, entreat | therefore, you will allow me to state that, so far as I can learn, the 
the friends of women’s suffrage to reconsider for a moment their | latest authority for the revolting charge is Dr. Lang, formerly a 
logical position, when they take such very high ground on behalf | member of the Parliament of New South Wales, who, writing in 

of a reform which, as they solemnly tell us, is to have its com- | 1861, says :— 
plete consummation in the addition of a few thousand women-| “The subject of the poisoning of the black natives happened to be 
householders, widows or spinsters, to the Register. What we anes © a masta st a ane Sopa os of ve 
»j : ° u aies on e state o ce rigines, durin © ssi0n oO} 
oo ohne parte, eaker of any note at the ee hing on 1845, of which I happened to be a suede, and one of the members 
y disclaimed any ulterior end at all beyond this, almost having expressed a doubt as to whether such an atrocity had ever been 


all, of the ladies at least, used language which made this humble | practised in the colony, W. Suttor, Esq., M.C. for the county of Rox- 
object appear f i i ‘ burgh, stated that he had hired a free immigrant from England some 
J ppear perfectly ludicrous. Miss Cobbe, for instance, time before, either as a shepherd or hut-keeper, for a station to the 


or — of the educational wrongs of women, & complaint in westward of Bathurst, and as the black natives had been rather trouble- 
which we quite agree with her, though we believe that women | some in the neighbourhood shortly before, he asked the man when 


have had and have rather more to do with the apathy on this sub- | ready to start whether he was under any apprehension, from the — 
ject, than men. But i . we 4a ‘Oh no!’ replied the man, with an air of confidence, and going to his 
be ier tse re - se be right and wrong, if this WFOD8 | box, which was just about to be placed on a dray to proceed to the 
h ally due to the deficiency in women’s representation, does | station, and producing a brown-paper parcel, he added, with a sort of 
she pretend for a moment that the addition of a handful of women | triumph, ‘I have got something here that will keep them quiet!’ Mr. Sut- 


in every constituency will turn the scale? If her interpretation | @T thought the paper might contain powder and shot, but he found to his 
of the facts be correct ht sh oak . horror, on further inquiry, that it contained arsenic. I need scarcely add 
» ought she not to ask for the representation | that Mr. Suttor took the paper from the man, and told him he could allow 


of all grown-up women, having equal claims to a sound political | no such practices at any station of his. This man had been little 
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more than six months in the country at the time, but he had been long 
enough in it to have learned how the black natives were treated when 
they were at all troublesome at certain other stations in the colony. 
There is reason to believe, however, that these atrocious practices have 
been in great measure, if not entirely, discontinued in all parts of Ause 
tralia for the last ten years; and the settlement of a pretty numerous 
body of respectable free emigrants from the mother-country in the 
principal localities of Queensland has doubtless contributed in no small 
degree to so desirable a consummation in that colony.”—( Queensland, 
p. 169.) 

Although I am in the habit of receiving from Australia a con- 
siderable amount of correspondence on matters affecting the in- 
terests of the aboriginal tribe, no facts tending to show the con- 
tinued existence of these horrible practices have been received by 
me for many years past. - If the Aborigines Protection Society 
had reason to believe that there was at present any real founda- 
tion for Professor Jevons’s statement, I am sure that London 
would not contain a building large enough to hold the multitudes 
we should bring together for the purpose of demanding the 
punishment of the criminals, 

I would add that, in the judgment of many members of the 
Aborigines Protection Society who have had experience of colo- 
nial life, there is an intimate relation between cruelty to the lower 
animals and cruelty to what are often unjustly called “ the inferior 
races.” Englishmen who, from a defective moral nature, or a 
vicious education, behave with inhumanity to the brute creation, 
are easily led to treat uncivilised man, as he is to be found in 
Australian or African wilds, with equal barbarity ; and I suspect 
that those who practise or justify the crue]ties of vivisection are 
in no slight degree responsible for the low moral tone, as respects 
the treatment of native tribes, which notoriously exists among 
certain classes of colonists.—I am, Sir, &c., F, W. CHEsson. 





MR. CROSS’S SPEECH ON THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The recent debate in the House of Lords on Lord Gran- 

ville’s resolution, and the result of the deliberations of the 

Bishops in the Upper House of Convocation, leave no doubt as 

to the issue of the much-vexed Burial question. There can be 

no doubt now that generosity will prevail. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to hope that the next time they 
assemble together, the Clergy of the Lower House will have the 
magnanimity to bring themselves into harmony with the spirit of 
the Upper. 

The object of this little letter is to show that the spirit of the 
Home Secretary—the champion formally of the status quo—is on 
the side of generosity, as manifested in his able speech upon the 
question, which has been published as a separate pamphlet, and 
may easily be referred to. 

The state of things which prevails in Ireland was brought for- 
ward by the advocates of concession as a reason in favour of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Bill. Mr. Cross endeavoured to turn the tables 
by a reply to this effect :—‘‘In Ireland, the law had to be changed, 
in order to be brought into harmony with the generous feelings of 
the clergy and people ; but in England, the very reverse senti- 
ments prevail, and therefore the law ought to remain as it is.” 
He distinctly eulogised the feeling in Ireland, which led to a change 
in the law, as generous, The inference is, that he would approve 
of an assimilation of sentiment in England on this subject to that 
in Ireland, and then there would be no difficulty as to a change 
in law. 

When the formal champion of the ‘‘ No-surrender” party is in 
spirit on the side of generous concession, can there be a doubt as 
to the result ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. C. 





A CANINE SIGHT-SEER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—As a subscriber to your journal, I have observed from time 
to time discussion on the ‘‘ reasoning power of dogs.” I will 
tell you what 1 observed to-day. In consequence of the Levée 
there was a great crowd in Pall Mall. I was invited by a friend 
to accompany him in his carriage from St. James’s Palace down 
Pall Mall, when lo and behold, his dog, which usually runs with 
the carriage, insisting on getting in also, Nothing could induce 
him to get out, and whilst passing along Pall Mall he amused 
himself looking out of window at the police, soldiers, and 
crowd collected. When through, he was glad enough to get out 


again, and readily followed through the most frequented streets, 
Now, I have no doubt as to that dog's “reasoning power,” re- 
specting his ability to follow his carriage safely through the dense 
crowd collected around St. James’s Palace and Marlborough 
House.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 15, 1876. H. 








ti 
A CORRECTION. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Although the error is so obnoxious, that it is scarce} 
necessary, allow me to just point out that of course it shoul 
have been ‘the inheritances of slaveholding on the one hand, 
and of involuntary servitude on the other,” in your Spectator of 
last Saturday, not “voluntary servitude,” as it stands in the 
fourth paragraph of my letter on the West Indian question.—] 
am, Sir, &c., J. MARSHALL Srurgg, 


THE LAMENT OF THE COVENANT, 1876.* 
(‘* Wir hatten gebauet ein statiliches Haus.” —Burscuuigp.) 


WE built of old a stately house, 
Its pillars were a people’s vows,— 
The sun is set! 


Our house was glorious in its day : 
We were not worthy there to stay,— 
Its sun is set. 


God's sun on moor and hill arose ; 

Screamed in its face the kites and crows, 

And round our towers the eagles came, 

With beak of blood and wing of flame,— 
Whene’er it set. 


Our holy house they stained with blood, 
They tore apart its carven wood : 
The kings we died for trode us down, 
The land we loved forgot its own,— 
The sun is set. 


The house we built in days of old, 
With bars of iron, with bands of gold, 
That house has vanished, bars and bands ; 
O for a house not made with hands,— 
In Scotland yet! 


We turn from all that’s past and done, 
We look to an eternal Sun,— 
That shall not set. 


Not in the Stewart or the Guelph, 
Our Covenant stands in God himself. 
Behold, a house comes down from heaven, 
Behold, a house by God is given,— 
To Scotland yet! 


The house we loved of old was clay ; 

Fashioned by man, it passed away. 

Man’s walls of clay must fall aside, 

God's true house evermore abide,— 
Scotland yet ! 


We loved our Covenant-house, because} 
It mirrored God’s eternal laws ; 
That ancient Form among us stood, 
A passing image of the Good. 
We hold the old, we hold the new, 
We cling to the eternal true,— 
Scotland yet! 


From hill and moor the shadows fly, 
A better morning floods the sky ; 
Above our house, with broken bands, 
Stretches a House not made with hands, — 
In Scotland yet! 


And though that house no more is here, 

Its very dust to us is dear ; 

Their bones who built its walls of old 

Have long since crumbled into mould,— 
Their sun is set. 


But may our hands forget their skill,— 

When we forget 
Graves that are green on every hill,— 

Of Scotland yet! 


Craigh-au-Righ, May 16. One or THE Hiti-Fowx. 


* The Cameronian or “Reformed Presbyterian” Kirk—the most ancient and 
"S —after remaining 


intensely national of all the 3 of Scotch 
te on the ground of the repent for two ae years, unites this yeat 
with the Free ; e union is fixed for Thursday, the 25th inst. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE.) 
Havine in our previous notices mentioned the greater portion 
of the most important figure-paintings in this year’s Exhibition, 
we now proceed to speak of the Landscape contributors and their 
work. ‘There is generally supposed to be a somewhat jealous 
feeling against Landscape art amongst the Academicians, far the 
greater number of whom are figure-painters. But this year, at 
any rate, there need be no complaint as to the manner in which 
the Landscapes have been hung. Nearly all the best have as good 
a place upon the line as could be desired. Foremost among 
these in interest is No. 106, ‘‘ Over the hills and far away,” by 
J. E. Millais. This is the largest landscape of the year, and will 
be doubtless thought the best by the admirers of this clever artist. 
It represents a large expanse of open moor, with some pools of 
water, reeds, and heather in the foreground ; whilst in the middle- 
distance the ground falls sharply down, leaving an outlook over 
dim, blue hills, across which a faint rainbow is fading into the sun- 
light,—a bright, delicate landscape, bringing delicious ideas of a 
run into the country for fresh air and fresh ideas after a hard 
year's work. But there is something wanting here, as there has 
been of late about all Mr. Millais’ pictures, and that is,—feeling. 
The impression left upon the mind is, that the artist saw a 
subject more or less suited to the popular taste and his own 
capacity, and having once before attained a great success for his 
painting of reeds and water in “ Chill October,” thought it would 
beas well to repeat the experiment. More and more of late years 
has this grievous fault been creeping over Mr. Millais’s paintings ; 
until now, the artist of ‘*The Huguenots” and “The Black 
Brunswicker” is the last from whom we expect anything but 
indifferent work on common-place subjects. 

As a contrast to the above picture, in its absence of all strain- 

ing after effect, and in the honest, unsparing labour with which 
it has been painted, should be noticed No. 550, ‘‘ The Rustling 
Leaves,” H. W. B. Davis. ‘This is, to our thinking, the finest 
landscape in the Exhibition. It is only a country road, probably 
in Northern France, with a distant view through and over the 
rustling leaves. The spectator is standing on the brow of a 
slight eminence, and looks over the woods and fields below. But 
of the painting of this simple subject we can hardly speak in 
sufficient terms of praise. ‘The quiver of the leaves as the light, 
summer wind passes through them, the flickering sunlight and 
shadow upon the grass, the bright variety of the foliage, are all 
carefully studied, and painted with a dexterous hand. But per- 
haps its greatest merit is the manner in which the aspect of Nature 
on a bright day in early summer, is brought home to the mind. 
It is a picture to hang upon the walls, and look at in the long 
winter evenings, to remind one of the sun, till the leaves are out 
once more upon the trees, and the summer it depicts is at hand. 
Near this Mr. Davis has another large picture, No. 557, ‘‘ Mares 
and Foals in Picardy.” The horses are drawn with much 
spirit, frisking about in the rough grass, near the edge of 
a cliff, with a background of distant sea. No. 168 is another 
picture by the same artist, entitled ‘‘ Early Summer,” chiefly re- 
markable for the masterly drawing of the group of bullocks which 
occupies the foreground. ‘The large glade of trees and water, with 
a richly-wooded distance, which forms the rest of the painting, is 
hot quite so satisfactory, and the blue seems a little forced. 
There is a small picture of Mr. Davis’s in the seventh gallery, 
No. 506, “A Spring Morning,” two white horses ploughing, 
which is happy in its expression of all the freshness and fragrance 
of the season. With these pictures should be noticed No. 22 and 
No. 75, by B. Goddard, two fine animal-pictures. The first, of 
“ Colt-Hunting in the New Forest,” is full of the excitement of 
the scene, where the colts are being hunted in the mist of the early 
morning. The second, of a bloodhound giving tongue on the spot 
where his master fell, is a good drawing, treated in a somewhat 
unconventional manner. From this rather mournful subject we 
turn with a feeling of relief to Mr. Hook's bright English pictures 
of breezy skies, sparkling waters, and sunburnt fisher-maidens. 
All of these are fresh and pleasing, but the preference must be 
Siven to No, 186, «A Little Blue Bay.” The name so perfectly 
describes the composition, that there is little to add concerning it. 
{t is only a little bay, probably on the North Devon coast, by the 
colour of the water, with two fisher-people in the foreground, and 
the rest of the picture given up to the blue water and steep, grey 
cliffs, with @ down behind them of softest green. ‘There isa larger 
composition, entitled, ‘The Crab-Fishers,” which reminds us 

much of the * Luff, Boy,” of former years, though the subject is 


hardly an interesting one,—but Mr. Hook can make even a fisher- 
man extricating a crab from a crab-pot fair to see. From Hook 
to Cooke is an easy transition, and this year Mr. Cooke is parti- 
cularly fortunate in one of his pictures, No. 79, “* The After-Glow 
in Egypt.” ‘This represents the ruined temple of Kom-Ombo, with 
its gigantic columns, few of which now remain, lit up by the red 
glare in the west,—a fine, impressive picture, and one that shows 
the artist at his best, though we are more accustomed to marine 
subjects from his hand. One of the best landscapes of this year 
is from a comparatively unknown hand, No, 483, ‘* A Scotch Hill- 
side,’ by Mark Fisher, a simple subject simply treated, without 
affectation or attempt at anything but truth. The influence of the 
French school is very perceptible in this picture, as it was in the 
smaller ones this artist exhibited at the Dudley Gallery this year, 
which we had occasion to notice. No. 885, ‘‘ Moorland Rovers,” 
by Peter Graham,—two shaggy, Highland cattle, standing in 
amongst the flags and water of a morass, almost enveloped in soft, 
grey mist. The cattle are painted with Mr. Graham's usual 
fidelity, but hardly his usual power, and the whole picture is 
rather too pretty to be natural. No. 899, ‘‘ God’s Covenant with 
Noah,” by Heywood Hardy. This is certainly a very extraordinary 
picture, but that an artist so clever as Mr. Hardy should waste 
his time upon such an incongruous composition is still more won- 
derful. On the extreme right of the picture is a portion of the Ark, 
and two large feet, apparently intended for those of the Patriarch. 
The two enormous hippopotami who are standing with their 
mouths wide open are evidently disquieted as to their means of 
transit, and indeed the manner in which they are to be hoisted 
into the exceedingly small window where Noah (or rather his 
feet) is standing does not seem very evident. Very evidently 
there was in this case but one step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, and the artist has taken it. No. 62, ‘Saturday Night,” by 
F., Barnard,—a curiously forcible transcript of the lower and baser 
side of London life, but we can hardly believe that any crowd could 
have so few redeeming features as this one. Hanging in the first 
room, surrounded by such pictures as No. 31, ‘A Bientét,” and 
No. 55, ‘ Love’s Confession,” this seething crowd of Whitechapel 
roughs, sailors, &c., buying their Sunday dinners at an open-air 
meat-stall, is a suggestive contrast ,—and it may be well that some 
of us should remember that such scenes exist in our midst. 

Mr. Brett’s pictures this year are very unequal in merit, and 
both below his usual mark. No. 365, ‘A Certain Trout- 
Stream,” overhung with heavy masses of trees, and reflecting the 
setting sun in its clear depths, is no doubt one of the best land. 
scapes of the year, and the autumn tints of the foliage are rendered 
with considerable truth and beauty. But Mr. Brett is getting 
more and more into a confirmed mannerism, which threatens to 
ruin his painting. Always addicted to purple, he now puts it 
everywhere, and in his cliffs especially the immoderate use of this 
colour is painfully apparent. Nevertheless, there is always to be 
found in his paintings genuine, careful study, and an honest love 
for the sun, which indeed blazes sometimes almost too fiercely 
from his canvas. The second contribution of Mr. Brett's, No. 
532, ‘St. Thomas’s Tower,” is a rocky shore, with calm, blue 
sea, and somewhat thunderous sky. ‘The little child who is 
bathing all alone has chosen a somewhat dangerous spot, and it 
would probably be as well for her, and certainly better for the 
picture, were she safe at home. Indeed, Mr. Brett is exception- 
ally ill at ease with any figure he introduces into his compositions, 
witness that of the angler in the former picture. 

There is a small picture here, by a little-known artist, which 
should be noticed by every visitor to the Academy. ‘This is No. 
141, ‘‘High Mass at a Fishing Village in the Zuyder Zee.” It 
represents the door-way of the village church, which is crammed 
to overflowing with the fisher-people, in their quaint linen caps 
and holiday dresses. The door has been left open, and the kneel- 
ing figures extend beyond it into the street; on one side of the 
church, a young couple are stealing away, with a somewhat 
ashamed look. Over the heads of the worshippers, and as far as 
we can see into the dim church, there is repeated, row after row, 
the same dark-blue dresses and bent heads,—a quiet, thoughtful 
picture, in every sense of the word a work of true art and deep 
feeling. 


BOOKS. 
hi Ha. 
REMINISCENCES OF FEN AND MERE." 


Tue history of the struggles of a Low Country towards inde- 
pendence or material prosperity has, for some inscrutable reason, 











* Reminiscences of Fen and Mere. By J. M. Heathcote. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1876, 
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always a peculiar charm. Perhaps because every square foot of 
land before it can be utilised, has to be wrung from the reluctant 
hand of Nature, and we watch the fight with a sense of satisfac- 
tion that even against such fearful odds man wins. Certain it is, 
the ground so won, at such cost of toil and brain, is infinitely 
dear to the winner. It may have little beauty to the eye of an out- 
sider, but the man who has watched the mists that make or mar his 
toil, who has calculated the effects of much breadth of sky, of the 
rich, local colouring from exuberant flora, and of the long, levellines, 
—in fact, who can understand with the truly initiated the condi- 
tions of that Dutch art which Cuyp and Ruysdael have rendered 
dear to us—will understand the term ‘ picturesque,” as applied 
even to the worst aspects of Fen-land, and the spell which binds 
the fenman to his native soil. Under that spell Mr. Heathcote 
writes, and he has given usa book which will delight every in- 
telligent reader. Of the portion of the country which he describes, 
older records have left a gloomy picture. Gathering his details 
from ancient authorities, Mr. Green tells us how, after the forests 
and marshes of Western Mercia had been cleared and drained by 
monastic colonies, there remained, ‘‘ wilder than the western wood- 
land, the desolate fen-country on the eastern border, stretching 
from the ‘ Holland,’ the sunk, hollow-land of Lincolnshire, to the 
channel of the Ouse, a wilderness of shallow waters and reedy 
islets, wrapped in its own dark mist-veil, and tenanted only by 
flocks of screaming wild-fowl; how here, through the liberality 
of King Wulfere, rose the Abbey of Peterborough; and how 
here, too, Guthlac, a youth of the royal race of Mercia, sought 
a refuge from the world in the solitudes of Crowland, and so 
great was the reverence he won, that only two years had passed 
since his death when the stately Abbey of Crowland rose over 
his tomb. Earth was brought in boats to form a site ; the build- 
ing rested on oaken piles driven into the marsh; a great stone 
church replaced the hermit’s cell ; and the toil of the new brother- 
hood changed the pools around them into fertile meadow-land.” 
Dugdale, quoted by Mr. Heathcote, says, when writing of the hermit 
of Crowland, ‘‘ Inthe middle of Britain there is a hideous fen of huge 
bigness, which extends in a very long track even to the sea ;” and 
he observes that the more remote islands of this dismal swamp were 
reported to be inhabited by strange and uncouth monsters ; and 
that the saint; having elected to make his abode here, had appari- 
tions of devils. ‘Black troops of unclean spirits crept in under 
the door,” in looks cruel and of form terrible. And the older 
legend of Beowulf dealt, as we know, with that fierce monster of 
the Fens, Grendel, whom no man before Beowulf had been able 
to conquer, and who ravaged at will the armies of the King, 
killing—always by night—the strongest and best of the warriors. 
Some interpreters have supposed that Grendel was, in fact, the 
fever and ague-breeding miasma of the gloomy swamp, and the 
fact that after his destruction, his mother, more weird and 
monstrous still, remained to plague the people, favours the fancy, 
though the interpretation savours more of the sanatory reformer 
of the nineteenth than of the superstitious story-teller of the 
seventh century. We have a description of the old inhabitants of 
the Fen-country in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which reads 
very much like the description of some colony of Esquimaux :— 
‘‘ Their houses or huts were of round shape, and not unlike the 
forms of beehives. They had a door in front, and an opening at 
the top to let out the smoke, but window to let in light there 
was none. The walls were made of wattle and daub, the roof 
of rushes or willow branches cut in the Fens.” 
cattle, the fleeces of sheep, the skins of deer, and the abounding 


feathers of the fen-fowl furnished materials for good covering | 


and warm clothing. In 1505, Dr. Adam Mercer describes the 
Fen-country as ‘‘the most brute and beastly of the whole realm, a 
land of marshy ague and unhealthy swamp.” In 1620, according 
to Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, ‘‘ the King would not suffer these 
countries any longer to be abandoned to the will of the waters, 
nor let them lie waste and unprofitable,” but himself undertook, 
by a law of sewers, a great work of drainage. And in reference 
to this attempt, Mr. Heathcote quotes a ballad, popular when 
Dugdale wrote, from which we may gather that an ignorant 
peasantry preferred ague to innovation. We can only give a 
verse or two in illustration :— 

* Come, brethren of the water, and let us all assemble 

To treat upon this matter, which makes us quake and tremble ; 


For we shall rue it, if it be true the fens be undertaken ; 

And where we feed on fen and reed, they'll feed both beef and bacon. 
They'll sow both beans and oats, where never man yet thought it, 
Where men did row in boats, ere undertakers bought it; 

But, Ceres, thou, behold us now; let wild oats bo their venture ; 
And let the frogs and miry bogs destroy where they dv enter. 


+ - - . a . . , ° ° 





The hides of | 


And eke we pray thee, Moon, that thou will be propitious, 
Tur teeare NaN bas wocagel'c fan, cheay” 
flatter, . > whereby themecives iy 

Yet be so good to send a flood, lest Essex calves want water.” 

In the end of the seventeenth and earlier half of the eighteenth 
centuries matters had not mended much. Macaulay writes of the 
country between Cambridge and the Wash as it was in 1689 “fy 
that dreary region, covered by vast flights of wild-fowl, a half-gq 
population, known by the name of Breedlings, there live an an, 
phibious life, sometimes wading, sometimes rowing, from one islet 
of firm ground to another.” In 1772 we find the inhabitants 
in winter-time surrounded by ice which hinders the boats without 
being strong enough to bear a man, and so deprived of all externa] 
aid in emergency ; “ the air cloudy and full of rotten barrs ; the 
water putrid and muddy, yea, full of loathsome vermin ; the earth 
spongy and boggy; and the fire noisome by the stink of 
hassocks.” In 1852, the present writer, then spending a month 
in the immediate. vicinity of the Lincolnshire “* Holland,” way 
struck with the odd appearance of the older peasants, and remark. 
ing it, received the significant reply, ‘‘ Yes, in the Fens the 
take much opium.” In South Lincolnshire alone, in 1817, 75,099 
acres lay under water for the greater part of the year, and Mr 
Heathcote gives, as an illustration of the condition of the 
that 1,600 acres in Blankeny Fen were let annually at 

the reserved bid being £10 for the whole area! All that x 
altered now. The history of the reclaiming of our fen-lands 
during the last forty years is really the history of a mori, 
physical, and intellectual progress, for which we do well tobe 
thankful. What have been some of the difficulties met and oyer. 
come we find sufticiently indicated in the pages before us, Afew 
results may not be without interest to our readers. An estats 
near Marshland, which sold before the drainage for £7,000, has 
lately been purchased for £57,000; Whittlesea Mere up to 184 
was hired by one Coles and his father ; the old fishery was rented 
at £30 per annum; 200 acres of reed-border round the Mere 
were worth £5 an acre; the sedge-land was worth about £1 an 
acre, and rough pasture-land £2. In 1860, the state of the 3,00 
acres formerly the bed of Whittlesea Mere was as follows :— 

“ Wheat, 600 acres; oats, 500; seeds, 150; cole-seed, 150; mangold, 
100; additional wheat, 200; oats, 200; grass, 100; green crops, 100; 
total, 2,100. The present growth per acre is calculated— Wheat, 5 to 
6 quarters per acre ; oats, 7 to 8 do.; beans, 3 do.; mangold, 40 tons; 
clover, 2 do.; potatoes, 7 to 8 do.; carrots, 10 do. According to this 
calculation, the total value amounts to £12,350. Wheat is provided for 
8,329 persons ; oats, 307 horses; beef, 382 persons; mutton, 306 do.” 
This illustration suffices for our purpose. ‘Those for whom such 
facts have no interest have studied history not at all, or to little 
purpose. 

Yet the chief design of Mr. Heathcote’s book is not to 
commend the utilitarian’s side of the subject to our minds, but 
rather to illustrate for us the picturesque side of a phase of life 
fast passing away ; to point out, not the black swamp and fever- 
breeding marsh from which modern industry and modern science 
are rescuing us, but the pleasures of a day when regattas took 
place on the spot were corn-fields now wave, and plovers came in 
mighty flocks at the appointed season, and snipe fell by some 
fifteen couples to one sportsman’s lot in a day; to recall the 
interest which attached to skating when it was possible to skate 
from Connington to Ely Cathedral ; or, going further back still, to 
record how Francis Drake, an officer of the Bedford Level Corpora- 
tion, put on his skates one morning at Whittlesea, and crossed both 
'the Middle and South Levels to Mildenhall, a distance of nearly 

fifty miles, without taking them off. And then we have here 
mention of many little facts dear to the heart of the naturalist 
and the botanist. ‘The Rev. Thomas Rooper relates how mare 
and beautiful were the butterflies to be found on the banks 
lof Whittlesea ; among them, the swallow-tail and coppét 
| butterfly, so scarce that ‘naturalists made journeys from 
London on purpose to find them.” We have a curious illustration 
of the fact that ill weeds grow apace in the history of the A nachars 
| Alsinastrum, a fen weed growing in the drains and rivers. Its in- 
| troduction into the Fen-country was said to arise from a slip of the 
plant presented by Mr. Rooper as a curiosity to the Botanical 
Professor at Cambridge. It was planted in a pond and forgotten. 
It found its way, however, into the Cam river, where it spread 
till it stopped the current and flooded the neighbourh 
‘There seems abundant proof that in the whole of the low 
country of which we are writing, the climate, flora, 
animals were once entirely different from anything which could 
| have existed during the undrained period. Forest trees, for 
| instance, such as the oak and fir, which will not live in hee 


| once flourished on soil found many feet below the surface. 
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hittlesea Mere, only lately, workmen digging through the moor 
Ww . soil and swathes of grass, 


«gt eight feet deep came to & perfect 
ag as they were first mown down.” That the surface waters 


se gn drained off without many a sigh of regret, even from 
those who were foremost in promoting improvement, we have 
abundant evidence to prove. The little cutter, the “ Bure,” 
which for so long had been the delight of sailing and 
fishing parties on the Mere, could not be lightly resigned to 
make way for the ploughshare. In 1844, Mr. Heathcote went as 
one of @ deputation to ask Lord Monteagle to take charge of the 
Middle Level in the House of Lords; he consented, ‘‘ but with 
the expression of great regret at the prospect of being instru- 
mental in draining away the waters of a lake where he had spent 
so many happy days.” The country was the delight of artists. 
Sketches from the pencil of De Wint and Cooke lend an added 
charm to the pages before us. We have “the old mill ” in various 
—<deserted in the snow, or giving life to the scene amid 
the operations of spring and autumn. David Cox declared on 
one occasion he would rather sketch in the Fens than in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and looking at the illustrations before us, we 
ean understand something of this charm. None the less, recalling 
the stern facts which those long stretches of sedge and willow, 
those damp, parti-coloured cottages, and picturesque mills, con- 
cealed from artistic eyes, we rejoice that the charm, great as 
it was, should be # thing of the past ; that the death-rate in all 
that great district should have decreased from 25-60 per 1,000, 
which was the rate in 1845, to 19°55 in 1871. And we look hope- 
fully forward to the future of the 150,000 acres yet to be reclaimed, 
when the work of the ‘‘ Victoria Level” shall be accomplished. 





MR. WELLS'S “JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN.”* 
Mar. Swrxpurne’s lavish and generous admiration of much con- 
temporary poetical work is well known to all our readers. He 
pours his praises with no niggard hand upon the poets whom he 
loves, dispenses notes of admiration without stint or compromise, 
and displays his masterly command of language in the laudatory 
epithets which he heaps upon his favourites. The feeling that 
animates the critic is one that cannot fail to command respect, 
whether we agree with his estimates or not. It is no small plea- 
sure to find a man of genius like Mr. Swinburne so ready to 
appreciate the power wielded by other men in the art of which he is 
himself a master. This is surely not a common virtue. Artists, 
whether they be musicians, painters, or poets, are the most sensi- 
tive of mortals, and this sensitiveness does sometimes exhibit 
itself in the unpleasing form of jealousy. There are poets who 
cannot endure to hear other poets praised, and who nourish some- 
thing like a personal resentment towards critics who presume to 
question or in any degree diminish their reputation, and every 
one who has lived amongst musicians and painters will have 
amusing or sad stories to tell of the irritation aroused by the too 
hearty commendation of a successful rival. 

An illustrious living author said once to the writer of this paper 
that no poem of sterling value could for long remain unknown 
or unappreciated ; Joseph and his Brethren would seem, however, 
to afford a refutation of this statement. This remarkable poem 
was published more than half a century ago—published, but not 
read, save by a few friends and admirers of the author; and now, 
in the poet’s old age, Mr. Swinburne claims for it the recognition 
of the poetry-reading public. It is said that Mr. Wells himself 
always thought lightly, or spoke lightly, of his work, and those 
who heard this estimate from his lips are not much to be blamed if 
they accepted it without further trouble. They were, no doubt, per- 
fectly aware that Mr. Wells was a man of genius, but it was 
possible, at the same time, that he might make a poetical blunder, 
and who more likely to know this than the poet himself? Then 
the subject of the poem cannot be termed attractive. To attempt 
to give a modern poetical rendering of an Old-Testament narra- 
tive is at all times a perilous achievement. Mr. Bayne has done 
this with considerable success in his Days of Jezebel, and other 
attempts, more or less fortunate, will occur to the reader, from 
the days of Prior to our own; but, on the whole, these efforts 
cannot be termed encouraging. The exquisite pathos and the 
marvellous beauty, for instance, of the passages in the Book of 

Genesis which describe the grief of Jacob, and Joseph's 
passionate tenderness upon recognising his brothers, could not be 
touched by any poet without being injured, and Mr. Wells 
has failed where failure was inevitable. He succeeds only or 
chiefly where his steps are unimpeded by the Scripture narrative, 


* Joseph and his Brethren: a Dramatic Poem. By Charles Wells. With an Intro- 
duction by Algernon Charles Swinburne, London: Chatto and Windus. 1876. 











and the long scenes which exhibit the love of Phraxanor (Potiphar's 
wife) for the continent and faithful Israelite are written with 
consummate art. But the poetical interest and greatness of these 
scenes rest wholly on the conception of the woman's character, 
Joseph himself being, it must be confessed, little better than a 
lay-figure. He does not struggle with a potent temptation and 
overcome it, he does not fly from the temptress, fearing to do a 
great wickedness and sin against God; but he argues with 
Phraxanor coldly and almost priggishly, as, for instance, in the 
following passage, delivered, be it remembered, by a young man 
to a beautiful woman who has overstepped the modesty of her 
sex, and is passionately making love to him :— 
“ JOSEPH. 
“The first great attribute is modesty, 

Source of self-government and self-respect ; 

"Tis ever delicate,—in giving all 

Seems to give nothing, hence equality ; 

Consciousness absorbed in sympathy 

Is ever present abnegation, 

And therefore generous in tenderness ; 

The fire that burns is intellectual, 

So mind and body are combined in one— 

Altar of constancy, high honour’s throne, 

Where reigns in confidence its lord elect. 

This said, ‘tis virtue,—all unsaid is vice, 

Be it within or else without the laws; 

The heart is not a gallery, to hang 

A line of portraits equal fair and false, 

A gaudy history of sin and shame. 


PHRAXANOR. 
Is there still more of this most precious woof ? 
The spinning-out would take a summer's day. 


JosEra. 
Yes, Madam, there is more.” 
And so it proves, for the young man continues, at considerable 
length, a sober and wise discourse,—very proper, no doubt, but 
execrably prosy, and quite unsuited for such a time, and person, 
and place. 

Joseph and his Brethren cannot, we think, be accounted, to quote 
Mr. Swinburne’s expression, a ‘‘ great dramatic poem,” so unequal 
is it in execution. There are pages that require courage to read, 
although not indeed uniformly monotonous, since here and there 
a lovely or splendid thought shines out like a bright star on a 
dark night, and shows the cunning hand of the poet. On the 
other hand, there are scenes in this poem that merit all or nearly 
all the eulogy bestowed on them by Mr. Swinburne,—scenes in 
which the poet exhibits in largest measure a wealth of words, of 
imagery, of fancy that entitles him to claim brotherhood with 
the great masters of the greatest age of our poetry. 

Unquestionably, his highest power is exercised in the interviews 
between Joseph and the wife of Potiphar, and Mr. Swinburne 
justly observes that ‘‘ the passion of these scenes is managed with 
such a noble temperance and so just an art, that a first reading 
will perhaps hardly suffice to show the author's lofty mastery of 
his own genius. Such wealth and such wisdom in the use of it, 
such luxury and such forbearance of style, are in the highest 
Elizabethan manner.” It will be noted, too, with what singular 
delicacy the poet treats an action that is essentially indelicate, and 
how the tumultuous passion of this warm-blooded and strong- 
minded woman, repulsive though it be, is, by the consummate 
skill of the dramatist, saved from being despicable. From these 
scenes we do not intend to quote. The second act, which contains 
them, must be read and judged of as a whole, and we cannot 
select from it any satisfactory passage that would not be too long 
for the space at our command. 

The richness of style which is the predominant characteristic 
of Mr. Wells's poetry, like that of his friend Keats, may perhaps 
be estimated from the following picture of Joseph's mother, 
drawn by Simeon :— 

* Rachel the beautiful (as she was called) 
Despised our mother Leah, for that she 
Was tender-eyed, lean-favour’d, and did lack 
The pulpy ripeness swelling the white skin 
To sleek proportions beautiful and round, 
With wrinkled joints so fruitful to the eye. 
All this is fair; and yet we know it true 
That ’neath a © breast and snowy side 
A heart of aiven falsehood may be hid, 
As well as where the soil is deeper tinct’. 
So here with this same Rachel was it found: 
Tho dim, blue-lacéd veins on either brow, 
"Neath the nt skin meandering, 


That with the silvery-leaved lily vied, 

Her full dark eye, whose brightness glistened through 
The sable lashes, soft as camel-bair ; 

Her slanting head, curv'd like the maiden moon, 

And bh with hair luxuriant as a vine 

And blacker than a storm; her rounded car, 

Turned like a shell upon some golden shore ; 
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Her whispering foot that carried all her weight, 
Nor left its little pressure on the sand ; 

Her lips as drowsy poppies, soft and red, 
Gathering a dew from her escaping breath ; 
Her voice melodious, mellow, deep, and clear, 
Lingering like sweet music in the ear; 

Her neck o’ersoften’d like to unsunn’d curd; 
Her tapering fingers rounded to a point ; 

The silken softness of her veinéd hand; 

Her dimpled knuckles answering to her chin ; 
And teeth like honeycombs o’ the wilderness ; 
All these did tend to a bad proof in her,— 
For arméd thus in beauty, she did steal 

The eye of Jacob to her proper self, 

Engroses’d his time, and kept him by her side, 
Casting on Leah indifference and neglect.” 


Mr. Swinburne deserves the thanks of all lovers of fine poetical 
literature for presenting them anew with a work which, by some 
ill-luck, and chiefly, in all likelihood, from the indifference of its 
author, has been lying unheeded for the past fifty years. But,— 
‘‘The wheat three thousand years interred 
Shall yet its harvest bare,” 

and no sound poetical seed like that which was so carelessly 
dropped by Mr. Wells is destined ultimately to perish. None the 
less, however, are we indebted to the poet and critic who has 
drawn the world’s attention to it in our own day. 





HISTORY OF THE IRISH FAMINE OF 1847.* 

Ir was scarcely necessary for Mr. O’Rourke to put forward reasons 
for writing a history of the Irish Famine of 1847 ; it is such an 
obviously important event, not only in the history of Ireland, but 
the history of the human race, that it deserves a full and 
careful narrative. It is now nearly thirty years since Ireland 
was afflicted with this calamity, and therefore while it was possible 
to write about it with something of the vividness of a spectator, 
the judicial temper and orderly mind of the historian might have 
been expected to predominate. But unfortunately, Mr. O’Rourke’s 
work is neither free from unfair strokes of partisanship, nor 
are the materials so well put together as they should have 
been, in a book which is designed as a history of a great and 
almost unique historical event. For instance, whatever opinion 
may be held regarding the measures of the Government in 
power during this period, it is absolutely absurd to indulge 
in foolish tirades such as this (p. 162):—‘‘England could 
find a hundred millions of money to spend in fighting 
for the Grand Turk; she could find twenty millions for 
the slave-owners of her colonies; she could find twenty mil- 
lions for the luxury of shooting King Theodore, but a sufficient 
gum could not be afforded to save the lives of five millions of her 
fellow-subjects.” To write like this in a work intended as much 
for Ireland as for England is as wrong as it is absurd, for it is 
stating facts which are untrue, for England did not spend ten mil- 
lions, much less twenty, in the Abyssinian war ; and the amount ad- 
vanced by Government, without taking account of private charity, 
during the Irish famine reached the vast sum of £10,700,000. 
This and similar remarks are blemishes which cannot be passed 
over. In regard to the arrangement of materials, political and 
administrative measures, large and small facts, are jumbled up 
together, in a manner which makes a considerable part of the 
narrative difficult to follow. For instance, we find examples of 
the sufferings of the people near Skibbereen placed between re- 
marks from the Times upon a letter of Lord John Russell to the 
Duke of Leinster, and the arguments of the former upon the 
means of supplying Ireland with food. As far as possible, the 
mere narrative of facts should have been kept free from‘ the 
political measures and the discussions to which they necessarily 
give rise. 


However, looking at the famine period with the whole of the | 


events lying before us, it is impossible not to see that Sir Robert 
Peel's and Lord John Russell’s Governments entirely failed, until it 


| 


es, 


‘| fallen upon the Irish people. Such # calamity was, at any time 


possible, and its nature was such that whatever valuable 
measures which would inculcate habits of ind among 
people, and render them less dependent upon pe - 
it should have been at once apparent that, under the state of 
things which preceded the famine, a supply of food should 
been at once prepared for distribution in case of need, Famine, 
ean always be prevented by suflicient food, and to put, at any 
cost, sufficient food within reach of the inhabitants of 

was clearly, under the circumstances, the most pressing daty of 
the English Ministry. 

On the 18th of October, 1845, at a special meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland, the sub-com. 
mittee reported that ‘‘on mature consideration of the evidengs 
before them, it was advisable that the Council should direct the 
attention of the Irish Government to the now undoubted fag 
that a great portion of the potato crop in this country wag gey. 
ously affected by the disease in question.” At the same 
O’Connell brought forward a practicable plan to supply the Irish 
people with food, and further, a most influential i 
placed the state of affairs very clearly before Lord He 
the Lord-Lieutenant. In October a strong report on the sub. 
ject was received from the Government Commissioners, and by 
way of energetic effort, not food, but queries were sent out 
among the people. Again, in the middle of that same month 
of October, Sir Robert Peel was informed by the Vi 
that there was no stock of last year’s potatoes left. In No. 
vember, a cargo of Indian meal was purchased for the use of 
the Irish, a fact which our author neglects to mention in ity 
proper chronological place. But there was in reality no measure 
of relief on any extensive scale brought forward until the middle 
of the Session of 1846, and these rather enabled an already en- 
feebled population to work for wages, which too often would not 
command adequate quantities of cheap food than supplied food 
to the starving peasantry. Throughout this early portion of 
the famine, there was a wide-spread belief that the already 
existing distress was exaggerated. Lord George Bentinck, for 
example, who later on showed a real interest in the Irish question, 
openly declared “ that in his opinion, which every day's experience 
confirmed, the potato famine in Ireland was a gross delusion, a 
more gross delusion than had ever been practised upon the country 
by any Government.” (p. 104.) The normal condition of the 
irish, dependent on a delicate plant, should have been enough to 
have kept the possibility of such a calamity before the eyes of 
England. 

Again, the proper functions of immediate relief for tem- 
porary necessities on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, of work which should afford relief, but at the same 
time permanently improve the country, were not sufficiently 
grasped. The Labour-Rate Act was the first determined effort 
which Lord John Russell’s Government put forward to stay the 
ravages of famine and its train of diseases. But it employed the 
people upon totally unproductive work, and also put so many 
delays in the way of the starving multitude, that it was neither 
an efficient means of relieving disease nor of benefiting the land. 
This book is full of instances in which wages due for work on the 
public works came too late to save starving people from death, 
and of cases in which, where wages were received, there was m0 
food to be bought. Mr. O’Rourke relates the case of om 
McKennedy (p. 258) :—‘ For the three weeks he was at work,” 
said his wife at the inquest, “he got 2s. 6d., being one week's 
pay. There was a fortnight’s wages due to him the day he 
died. Even if his hire was regularly paid,” she added, “it 
would not support the family, but it would enable, us 
drag on life, and he would be alive to-day.” That the 





scheme of unproductive labour-works was not properly thought 
out is sufficiently demonstrated by Mr. Labouchere’s well-known 
letter, which was ultimately issued in consequence of the many 


was too late, to grasp the magnitude of the calamity which was im- | representations concerning the absolute was‘. of labour in the 
pending. There were aconeurrence of circumstances which, even | public, unproductive works. This letter our author gives in exten 
at a very early period, if properly considered, should not have | in the appendix, and it desires ‘the Commissioners of Public 
failed to be a certain guide to that which was to follow. So far | Works will direct officers under them to consider and report upon 


back as 1740, Ireland had lost no less than 200,000 of her people 
from famine ; since that date, the population had increased very 


| 


such works of a reproductive character and permanent utility, 
may be presented under any Sessions held under the above (the 


considerably, and at the same time were as dependent for sus- | Labour-Rate) Act.” But in February, 1847, another Relief Act, 
tenance upon a good potato crop as they were a century before. | of a character which can only be considered as looking upon Ire- 


Neither was their social condition in any way improved. It | land as crowded with an absolutely starving population, was 
therefore only needed a large and continuous failure of the pota- | This was at a time when people were dying by the sco 


re, but all 


to crop to produce a more formidable calamity than had ever | these measures were passed too late to do more than 





alleviate the great sufferings among the Irish people. If the 


* The History of the Great Irish Famine of 1847. By the Rey, J. O'Rourke, P.P., +s s : i 
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for the famine in Bengal had been displayed in 1845, Incland 
gould not have had to lament the loss of thousands of her poor. 
There are, of course, various other points of interest which might 
pe touched upon, but there is one event of which it is difficult 
to know whether it should raise mirth or regret. That event 
was the effort made by M. Soyer, the French cook at the Reform 
Club, with his patent soup-kitchen, and his various classes of 
soups, with which he was prepared to feed the starving peasantry 
of Ireland. M. Soyer’s soup was not kindly regarded by those 
grho were capable of judging of its merits. The recipe is a curious 
memento of that sad time :-—“‘ Leg of beef, four ounces ; dripping- 
fat, two ounces ; flour, eight ounces ; brown sugar, half-an-ounce ; 
water, two gallons.” M. Soyer, however, and his patent kitchen 
and soup remained but a short time in Ireland. 

It is to be regretted that all the various materials used in this 
book have not been moulded into a more symmetrical library work 
than that before us, for no one who takes an interest in the history 
of his country should be ignorant of a series of events which, 
qhile they exhibited a certain want of foresight, and resulted in 
almost incredible horrors, yet bore witness to much patience 
under suffering and single-minded generosity. 





THE COUNCIL OF STATE, 1649-50.* 


Tue introduction prefixed to this volume is in part designed for 
geyeral that are to succeed it. Mrs. Green shows us how the 
Long Parliament overturned the old routine of English adminis- 
tration, and attempted to replace it, for the avoidance of indivi- 
dual responsibility, by setting up Committees whose name was 
Legion. The very Council of State was virtually a committee, but 
the most prominent among the rest were of a financial character, 
and we have a particular account of the Committee for the Ad- 
yance of Money, the centralised Committee of Sequestration, and 
the less wasteful Compounding Committee, &c., with a surprising 
estimate of the sums of money which it exacted from delinquents, 
ie., royalists, papists, or recasants, between the years 1644 and 1652, 
amounting to £1,304,507, which becomes nearly five millions, ifcom- 
puted according to the present value of money. In 1649, a Com- 
mittee of Indemnity was established, which preserves a remembrance 
of many more desultory exactions, its object having been ‘‘ to in- 
demnify those persons who had seized horses or goods for the 
service of Parliament, damaged lands or crops, taken free quarters, 
&c., against the legal consequences of their proceedings.” It over- 
ruled legal decisions in these cases; it compelled landlords to 
grant allowances for free quarters from the tenants’ rent, and to 
deduct from the rent the amount paid for the Parliamentary 
assessments, which were in this way easily collected. It protected 
the apprentices who had taken up arms for the Commons, and 
guaranteed the purchasers and lessees of the sequestered estates. 
There are also records extant of a Committee for the sale of 
Crown lands, and of one for increasing the incomes of well- 
affected ministers. There are scattered papers of the Army and 
Mint Committees, &c., and of the Committee for Whitehall, by 
the aid of which the Council of State established itself in a quasi- 
regal residence from May, 1649, though not without encountering, 
in their private arrangements, some vexatious hindrances from 
previous occupants connected with the already domineering Army. 
The bulk of our present volume is occupied by the minutes, not 
of all the Committees, but of this Council of State, with supple- 
mentary tables of their money and other warrants, their attend- 
ances, &c. Their year of office extended from the middle of 
February, 1649, to the same date in 1650, but we have some pre- 
liminary entries of Parliamentary proceedings immediately 
following the execution of Charles I. Before the end of 
the period we find Cromwell obtaining his Irish appoint- 


* ments, and we know that he had achieved decisive successes, 


but the reports of these are reserved to another Calendar. The 
diplomatic transactions of the time are not so rigorously excluded, 
and the editor has described the first conflicts between the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown and the Commonwealth in various 
foreign Courts. The Council of State was composed of forty-one 
members, and mainly elected from a House of Commons which had 
been reduced to eighty by the coup d'état called ‘« Pride’s Purge.” 
This Committee appears, accordingly, to have not only submitted 
measures to Parliament, but to have been always able to take a 
part in its directions in sufficient force to control the result. At 
all events, if they encountered an adverse vote, as happened in 
the question of whether they were to have a president, they were 
able to get the point referred again to themselves, and to settle it 





* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1649-50. Edited by M. A. B. Green. 
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eventually in their own way. Great care was taken to provide 
for the security of this Assembly, as well as of the Parliament, by 
keeping one regiment of foot and one of horse stationed in the 
town, and by having them paid as punctually as possible, when 
the necessary assessments could be made. On this subject we 
have a letter of August 24 from the Council of State to the 
Treasurers at War, signifying in substance,— 

“We have written tc the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen to 
hasten the bringing-in of the money of the assessment for the Army 
that the guards about the Tower may be duly paid to their content, and 
to the ease and quiet of the City, by avoiding of free quarter; you are to 
use your best endeavours for timely payment of them, that neither the 
House may be troubled with their ts about pay, nor they 
grow into any yore one about it, there being many that watch for 
opportunities to heighten discontents, which may grow to inconveni- 
ence if not prevented.” 

In more immediate attendance on the Council, some twenty 
men, armed with halberts, occupied the guard-chamber while they 
were sitting ; the lobby was only open to Members, and the doors 
and gates leading from Whitehall to St. James's Park were soon 
ordered to be nailed up. The Council had been forced to com- 
plain of “‘ women who clamoured upon it, upon pretence of debts 
due to them from Parliament.” On the other hand, the Council 
and the Parliament seem collectively to have affected the pomp 
of royalty. When they accepted an invitation“to dine with the 
Lord Mayor, they had a table to themselves, as had also the 
Judges and the officers of the Army respectively. The City sword 
had been delivered up to the Speaker, returned by him, and car- 
ried formally before him; he, moreover, knighted the Lord Mayor 
and two of the latter’s predecessors. 

While these matters were being adjusted, the peace of the 
Commonwealth was repeatedly, though not seriously, threatened 
by local disaffections. In February, 1649, a string of general 
fines for delinquency was imposed on the counties of South 
Wales ; total amount, £20,500. In August the northern counties 
of the Principality were similarly treated. A special Commission 
was soon required for compositions in the northern counties of 
England. |. Everywhere the Council ordered horse - races, 
fairs, &c., to be sharply watched, in order to obviate 
seditious conferences. Meantime, the castles and the strong- 
holds that it was not thought fit to garrison were dismantled 
in all parts, so that the ruin of Kenilworth and such places is 
not to be imputed to the Civil War, but to the political régime 
which succeeded it. The more discontented among the troops 
were cashiered, but their destitution soon gave rise to new perils 
and disorders. The Exchequer at this time was in a state of utter 
confusion. We have here the amount of warrants drawn on a 
variety of funds, but we are cautioned against adding them up, 
inasmuch as sums were occasionally borrowed or transferred from 
one fund to another. 

Another natural effect of the Revolution was the multiplication 
of books and pamphlets, which the authorities described as 
‘‘ scandalous, treasonable,” &c., or, perhaps, as ‘‘mad and blas- 
phemous.” We have here numerous condemnations of such works, 
and find Mr. Milton appointed to make some observations on a 
paper lately printed, called ‘‘ Old and New Chains.” This pamphlet 
was by the irreconcilable Lilburne. Respecting the poet thus 
engaged in official literature, and the other historic characters of 
the period, Mrs, Green owns that few individual traces appear. 
We have the more interest in transcribing her epitome of some 
entries bearing on Oliver Cromwell, though we may pass over 
the committees on which he was placed, and proceed to the re- 
quest made him ‘to accept the arduous post of commander-in- 
chief, lieutenant-general, and chief governor of Ireland” (the 
second of these titles seems often to be given him by anticipa- 
tion) :— 

“ Cromwell's significant roply was that he would go, if he were ‘ suffi- 
ciently provided.’ He required, in addition to the ordinary salary of 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, £3,000 for outfit, £10 a day as long as 
he remained in England, and £8,000 a year on his ing in Ireland. 
Unfortunately Cromwell’s patent does not state his salary as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, only that he should have the usual fees, stipends, 
and allowances, but judging from analogy, it seems to have been at 
least £5,000.” 

This is estimated (see the editor's note) from the ancient salary 
of a lord-deputy, which was presumably augmented to make that 
of a lord-lieutenant :— 

“Cromwell’s total salary would thorefore be £13,000 a year, which, 
multiplied by 34, to represent the comparative value of money at that 

riod, amounts to £45,000, the salary of the present Lord-Lieutenant 
ae only £20,000, The demand was high, but it was granted, not- 
withstanding the deplorable state of the exchequer, though...... the 
very officers who were to go over with Cromwell were barely paid one- 
fourth of the arrears due to them for former service.” 


This representation appears somewhat injurious to Cromwell, and 
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we suspect that some of the inferences on which it is founded may 
be open to controversy. 

In reference to the diplomatic relations of the Commonwealth, 
Mrs. Green leads us to all the principal European Courts in due 
order. What the disposition of the French Court was, we have 
all read; their ambassador was recalled from England, but civilly 
dismissed by our Master of Ceremonies. Our representative, M. 
Augier, remained in France, claiming and obtaining heavy 
allowances for his extraordinary charges, trying to obtain redress 
for merchants injured at sea, and at one time protecting English 
prisoners by threats of heavy retaliation. Furthermore, heattempted 
by command of Council to seduce Sir Richard Browne, who was 
resident at the Louvre for Charles II., but he received a reply 
valiant. Brown “didnot despair of the King’s power, any more than 
of his gracious intentions. ..... lastly, if his Majesty, now that I 
had spent my whole estate in this my last eight years’ service, and 
had no home of my own to go to, were neither able nor willing 
to use me, I should retire into some remote, cheap corner of the 
world, where feeding on bread and water, I and mine would hourly 
pray for his Majesty's speedy re-establishment, rather than receive 
the greatest rewards of wealth and power from those arch-rebels, 
parricides,” &c. Holland was well inclined towards us, but 
casual difficulties arose, especially, of course, from the murder of 
Dr. Dorislaus, of the honours paid to whom we have several 
particulars here. The notices of Sweden, Hamburg, Turkey, and 
Flanders have little political interest. Towards the Spanish Court, 
the Council seem to have exhibited a due mixture of firmness and 
civility. The little State of Florence was, perhaps, treated with 
scant deference, for the ambassador obtains a promise that his 
house shall not be searched for Popish priests and Jesuits, unless 
on special information of their being harboured there. Among 
ether points on which this introduction may be consulted, we 
will notice the complete titles of the peers who had seats in the 
Republican Council of State, only we do not see clearly how Mrs. 
Greene has specified the full number, which she gives us, of four 
earls, one viscount, and four barons. 





DEAN COLET ON THE MOSAIC CREATION.* 

Mr. Lupron in this volume has most ably completed his self- 
imposed task of publishing, with translations for the English 
reader and with careful editorial introductions, the works of Dean 
Colet. These works were left by Colet himself, with a modesty 
which was one of the singular traits of his character, in manu- 
script. And now, 350 years and more after his death, they are, for 
the first time, published, by an editor who describes himself as 
*‘likely to be the last sur-master ” of the ‘‘ St. Paul’s School” of 
Colet’s original foundation. This fifth and concluding volume of 
the series happens, too, to be published in the very year in which the 
new scheme for St. Paul’s School has been finally settled by the 
Charity Commissioners. 

Nor can this publication of the works of its founder at this 
moment be construed into a protest against the proposed changes. 
Far from it. For as Mr. Lupton points out, in this final volume 
itself, as well as in the express provisions of the statutes of the school 
as settled by Colet, there is clear evidence that he contemplated that 
necessity for the revision and alteration of the schemes of founders 
which has now at last been so tardily recognised by recent legis- 
lation. In the volume before us, Colet insists that the intention of 
testators would not be frustrated, but carried out, by the letter of 
their testamentary instructions being sometimes departed from. 
‘* To carry on anything to a better issue is not to impair, but to 
strengthen it; it is not to invalidate, but to perfect.” (p. 113.) 

This is not the only point in which Colet seems in harmony with 
the spirit of this rather than of any other generation since his own, 
in which he followed lines of thought set aside by intervening 
generations, but now returned to by men taking, in this age of 
advancing science, a position not altogether dissimilar from that 
which he took nearly four centuries ago, in the age of the “ Re- 
vival of Learning.” Not that everything is modern in Colet’s works. 
The Neo-Platonic philosophy of reviving learning was very dif- 
ferent in its modes of thought and its phraseology from the 
philosophies of this scientific age. But the spirit which made 
Colet turn to the best philosophy within his reach is the same 
which makes the wisest religious thinkers of this day also try to 
open their eyes to whatever facts the science of this age may 
reveal, in order to allow them their right influence on religious 
thought. The reader of Mr. Lupton’s translation of Colet’s letters 
to an unknown ‘ Radulphus” on the “ Mosaic Account of the 





* Dean Colet's Letters on the Mosaic Account of the Creation, &c. With a Translation, 


Creation ” will find indeed a gulph between the philosophy of 
Colet’s explanation, and that which a modern Broad-Church 
interpreter might give, but he will, nevertheless, find striking 
agreement, at least in one line of thought, viz, in the 
stress laid by Colet upon the necessity of recognising that the 
ideas in ‘‘ Genesis” are essentially Hebrew, and must be inter. 
preted with eyes open to the fact that the Hebrews for whom 
Moses wrote were rustic and uncultured, and that therefore the 
Mosaic account was intentionally thrown into a popular shape to 
meet their needs; Moses, like a popular poet, wisely and piously 
throwing the work of creation into a six-days work, not because 


wished, by thus giving it a striking, popular form, the more 
effectually to teach the moral lessons intended, and especially to 
strengthen by it the Jewish observance of the Sabbath. 


“The design of Moses was to begin his account with God, and to 

refer the origin of those divisions of the universe, which all conld 
and the arrangement of them, to God. He coupled with this also g 
distinction of works and days, in order to set before an uninstrueted 
nation, with the sanction of religion, an example of working and 
resting ...... and commend to the minds of men a religious rest on 
every seventh day....... Like a good and devout poet....,, 
Moses would invent something even in a certain degree unworthy 
of God, if only it might be of advantage and service to Man, 
So dear was this race of man to God, that He made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant, the 
better to reach the hearts of poor, weak men...... Even 0, 
when the wisdom of Moses, touching God and things divine, and the 
creation of the world, has to be communicated to the popular under. 
standing, it smacks throughout of the homely and uncultivated; so that 
we perceive him to have spoken, not in keeping with his own intelli. 
gence, but so as to suit the conceptions of the multitude...,., 
striving to lure them on, by the bait of a high and holy fiction, and 
draw them to the service of God.” (pp. 27, 28.) 
In the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, also contained in 
this volume, and written expressly for the benefit of a student 
named Edmund (but as unknown as Radulphus), the same main 
features may be noted. There are thoughts belonging to the 
ecclesiastical system of Dionysius, and to the Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy, imbibed by Colet in Italy from Pico and Ficino, which have 
passed away, and in these respects Colet’s commentary is three or 
four centuries old ; but in his grasp of. his subject as a whole, in 
his attempt to realise the state of parties in the Roman Church, 
and above all, the character of the Apostle, his methods, 
and even innocent devices to adapt himself to the special 
needs of those to whom he wrote—in the evident endeavour, 
in this way, to reach a living and even picturesque regliss- 
tion of the epistle as it must have been read by the Roman 
Christians of the first century—it seems to have caught the 
spirit of the best modern Biblical criticism. 

There is another point to which the reader is directed 
by Mr. Lupton in his foot-notes, viz., the common line 
so often followed by Colet in these Oxford lectures, and 
by his two friends, — Erasmus in his New Testament, and 
More in his Utopia. This is a point which would well repay 
further consideration than can be given here. Nor is there any 
lack in this volume of characteristic passages like those which 
occur everywhere else in Colet’s writings, bursting forth with 
warm denunciation of the prevalent corruption of morals and of 
ecclesiastical abuses,—passages full of that moral indignation and 
strong personal feeling against evil which mark the reformer, and 
give him the power to infect other minds with the contagion of 
his spirit. 

“ Atrocious race of men! [speaking of the Ecclesiastical lawyers — 
doadliest plague to the Church of Christ! ...... O hardship 
yond all hardships, when the poor folk that bear the name of Christ are 
in worse plight than the Jewish commonalty even under the hyp 
critical Pharisees!” (p. 163.) 

‘Bishops and prelates of our own days who would rather look up to 
a King in his Court, than to God in his Church!” (p. 59.) ‘ 
“In these days (to our sorrow, be it spoken), there are men bearing 
the Christian name more depraved in life than any heathen. If 
you be a spiritually minded priest, you will bear with the layman. 
oveece If, on the other hand, you be a good layman, you will have pity 
on a lost and abandoned priest. . . . . . you will weep to see the leaders 
in the warslain...... to see the steersman lost, and the bark of the 
Chureh in peril of foundering amid the billows of the world.” (pp. 88-90.) 
“The vices St. Paul here calls to mind are now widely spread through 
the Christian world. The fountain of irreligion is opened, the streams 
of wickedness flow forth, the torrent of iniquity rolls vehemently along. 
If thou, O God, have not mercy on thy people, we shall be overwhelmed 
with the deluge of our sins!” (p. 70.) 

“ Oh, how dreadful in the sight of God are sins! Here do I, helpless 
one, conscious of my sins, and blushing at them in secret, cry suddenly 
and lift up my voice to Thee, most loving God and Father!” (p. 127.) 
“St. Paul spoke with full knowledge of this most unhappy condition 
of man, when he thus mournfully soliloquised on human misery in the 
name of the whole human race. .... . (Rom. vii., 9.) Methinks the 
good St. Paul said this with tears.” (p. 133.) 





Introduction, and Notes, by J. H. Lupton, M.A. London: George Bell and Sons. 





The man who felt like this was sure to influence others. And it 





he dreamed that six days were occupied in it, but because he 
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to see how the secret working of Colet’s influence 
ds is betrayed also by incidental evidence which 
turns up here and there unsought. Erasmus and More, the other 
two of the triumvirate of ‘‘ Oxford Reformers,” were evidently 
not the only men who were influenced by Colet. In Mr. Lupton’s 
yolumes, we stumble upon the unknown Radulphus, in corre- 
dence with Colet on the mysteries af ‘Genesis ;” and on the 
: ually unknown Edmund, a youth “well mannered, and ‘ charm- 
on’ Colet by his simplicity and purity, for whom the exposition on 
Romans was written, and on another unknown and even nameless 
friend, for whom he made his digest of Dionysius. Another ex- 
ition is written ‘‘ at the urgent request of the faithful listeners 
to his recent lectures ;” and lastly, there is the priest, mentioned 
in the story he tells in a letter to the Abbot of Winch- 
combe, who had been stirred up by Colet’s lectures to tran- 
geribe the Epistles of St. Paul with his own hand, and 
who, bringing his precious little volume in his bosom, called 
upon Colet, and begged him, sitting over the winter fire, to ex- 
plain to him the methods of study which had made his lectures 
on St. Paul so telling. And in a postscript to the letter which 
contains this story, he names another unknown friend with whom 
he wishes ‘‘ whatever of good it might contain” to be shared by 
the Abbot. 

Notwithstanding the influence thus exercised by Colet in his 
own generation, till within the last few years little was known of 
him save what Erasmus told of his friend in the letter to Justus 
Jonas, written soon after his death in 1519. But no one need now 
be ignorant of what manner of man he was. And we may add, 
in conclusion, no library of ecclesiastical history can henceforth 
claim to be complete without Mr. Lupton’s carefully edited five 


yolumes of Colet’s works. 


——— 
js interesting 
on younger min 
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The British Quarterly, April. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The first 
article in the number is an estimate, which strikes us as being well- 
considered and fair, of Swift’s character; the second, a learned essay, 
which does credit, not only to its author, but to the Review, on 
“Ignatius: his Testimony to Primitive Conceptions of the Christian 
Religion.” The subject is treated with a special view to the controversy 
with Rome. Ignatius was an undoubted Episcopalian,—so much the 
writer candidly allows. His theology, especially as regards the Sacra- 
ments, is not so clear. The writer argues strongly on behalf of the Pro- 
testant view. There are two other essays on theological subjects. That 
on the “Bible Educator,” though necessarily, from its nature, put 
together in a somewhat loose fashion, is worth reading. It is conceived, 
we rejoice to see, in a very liberal spirit as regards Biblical criticism, 
There is also an article of the technical-theological kind, on the doctrine 
of the Atonement, suggested by Mr. R. W. Dale’s “Congregational 
Lecture” on that subject. The other subjects treated are Disestablish- 
ment in New England, reform in Russia, Poor-Law relief, and the 
present aspects of the Church question. The summary of contem- 
porary literature is, as usual, excellent. Altogether, this is a good 
number, 


Miss Cobbe has republished in Re-Echoes (Williams and Norgate) 
a selection of fifty-two from a vast number of contributions (more than 
a thousand in number, she tells us, in her preface) which she contributed 
to the pages of the Echo newspaper, before the Echo was taught by 
Platus to change its note. Very bright and amusing little essays they 
are, and well worthy of the longer existence which they will find in 
this permanent shape. ‘Fat People,” for instance, is excellent, with 
such amusing generalisations as that fat men will not listen to the 
tale of woman’s wrongs and do not commit suicide, and its profound 
political maxim that a country would certainly be happy “ whose 
registrar-general could announce that the average weight of adult 
manhood had reached thirteen stone.” The article on “ Sleeplessnoss,” 
on the other hand, is full of admirable, sound sense. It should be 
printed by itself, and hung up in the study of every brain-worker. 


Minsterborough. By Humphry Sandwith, C.B, D.C.L. 3 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This novel is a deplorable mistake. Dr. Sand- 
with speaks with contempt of journals to which he gives the name of 
the St. Giles’s Sewer and Wapping Chronicle, yet there are features in 
Minsterborough which remind us of them. It is there, and not in the 
work of an intelligent man who has seen the world, that we should ex- 
pect to find a Dean declaring that ‘‘ gentlemen never learn chemistry ” 
and a Nonconformist minister (both, be it understood, of the present 
century) saying that “he would gird up his loins” when he wanted to 
8° across the street, There, too, we should be told that it is the fault 
of landlords that England does not feed its own population. It 


is painful to find such nonsense written by a gentleman who 


son loves and is beloved by a nobleman’s step-daughter. He declares 
his passion, and is contemptuously rejected by the father. Shortly 
afterwards, in a foolish escapade, he renders himself liable to the 
penalties of night-poaching. He is taken before the nobleman, committed, 
and handcuffed. Not having been duly instructed—to the everlasting 
shame of English gr hools—in the law, he is unwise enough 
to make his escape. However, a brilliant career abroad opens before 
him (the description of this is the only good thing in the book); the 
young lady is found to be the daughter of his closest friend, and a 
great heiress; the wicked nobleman is tried for poisoning his wife, and 
narrowly escapes with his life, and dies not long afterwards. This plot 
is one of the most common-place, sensational kind, and there is nothing 
in either the dialogue or the drawing of character to redeem it. Is not 
the farce a trifle too broad where, in the novel which Helen Lee sub- 
mits to the criticism of her young lover, the closing scene describes a 
wife, who has been separated from her sailor husband in the church 
porch, showing him “ four sweet little children, which she had borne him 
during his absence”? And might we ask Dr. Sandwith how his intelli- 
gent young medical witness meant to finish his answer, when he is asked 
whether there were other irritant mineral poisons besides arsenic, and 
begins his answer, “Bichloride of mercury, sulphate of copper, 
oxalic—— ”? 
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- done good service to his country, and has been rightly 
onoured for it. The plot of the novel is this:—A country doctor's 
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tastefully bound in cloth for the library, price 6s each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
POPULAR STORIES by the BEST AUTHORS. 
Mostly Ilustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George du 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henr 

Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, 

Mahoney, and others. 

Wilkie Collins. 

‘The WOMAN in WHITE. 

ANTONINA., 

BASIL. 

The DEAD SECRET. 
UEEN of HEARTS. 


MAN and WIFE. 

POOR MISS FINCH. 
MISS or MRS.? 

The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The FROZEN DEEP. 

he MOONSTONE. MY MISCELLANIES. 

HIDE and SEEK. The LAW and the LADY, 
E. Lynn Linton.—PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Katharine S. Macquoid.—The EVIL EYE. 
Henry Kingsley.—NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
Florence Marryat.—OPEN! SESAME! 
Mrs. Oliphant.—WHITELADIES. 

James Payn.—The BEST of HUSBANDS, 
WALTER'S WORD. 
John Saunders.—GUY WATERMAN. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. 
Authors of “ Gideon’s Rock.”’ 

The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 
Anthony Trollope.—The WAY WELIVENOW. 
T. A. Trollope.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Ouida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 





5s each, 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a 
IDALIA: a Romance. Story. 


PUCK: hisVicissitudes, 
Adventures, &c. 


CHANDOS: a Novel. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 


TRICOTRIN. A DOG of FLANDERS. 
CEOCIL CASTLE- STRATHMORE. 

MAINE'S GAGE. TWo LITTLE 
HELD in BONDAGE. WOODEN SHOES; a 
SIGNA. Sketch. 


EAD MASTER for the GROCERS’ 
COMPANY'S MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, 
Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Court of the 
Grocers’ Company will, on or about the 10th day of 
JUNE, 1876, proceed to the appointment of a HEAD 
MASTER of their School at Hackney Downs, estimated 
to accommodate from 500 to 600 boys, and expected to 
be ready for opening at Michael next. Fixed 
stipend, £100 per annum. Capitation fee of £1 per 





Me 
EMORIAL to 
M sry AUGUSTA 


WESTMINSTER TRAINING SoH 
for NURSES, *™¢ HOMy 





Chairman—His Grace the DUKE of Wasryy 
Vice-Chairman—Sir RuTHerrorp ALOOoK, Koz, 
At a Meeting, held on May 3rd 

Pe oe Wank rn y ord, at the Jerusalem 





boy up to £400, and 10s per boy beyond that ber. 
A minimum salary of £500 per annum guaranteed for 
first three years, ing from Michael next. 

The Head Master will be appointed subject to the 
provisions of a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, He need not be in Holy Orders, but must 
not accept or hold any benefice having the cure of 
souls, or any office or employment which, in the 
opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Head Master. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ 
Hall, Poultry, London, £.0. 


[ NIVERSI'Y COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—The PROFESSORSHIP of LATIN will become 
vacant at the end of the current Session, by the retire- 
ment of Professor Robinson Ellis. Candidates for the 
Professorship are requested to send their applications 
and testimonials to the undersigned, not later than 
June 3. Y BROWN, Assistant-Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Council desire te appoint a SECRETARY. He 
must be a University Graduate. Oandidates will be 
required to state their age. The initial salary will be 
£500 per annum. Further information may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. Applications and Testi- 
monials will be received not later than 10th June, 
HARRY BROWN, Assistant-Secretary to the Council. 


ROVE HOUSESCHOOL, Tottenham. 
Head Master—ARTHUR R. ABBOTT, B.A. Lond 
Terms £120 a year; juniors, £99 a year. Scholarship 
Examination in July. For information apply as above. 








R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 

WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


OUTHPORT. — Miss LAWFORD 
\_ receives BOYS into her house between the ages of 
six and thirteen. In addition to the usual course of 
instruction, lessons are given in Class-singing, Draw- 
ing, Drilling, and Carpentry. 
Bingfleld, Albert Road. 
RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classies, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE JUNIOR 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an Election 
to Six in June next. They are OPEN TO ALL BOYS 
who on June lL are between 12 and 14 years of age. 
The Examination begins on Tuesday, June 20th. For 
further particulars apply to the Rey. the BURSAR, 
Wellington College, Wokingham. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
general Education of Ladies, and for granting certifi- 
cates of knowledge. 

Tke Half-Term for the College and School will 
begin on Monday, the 22nd inst. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss 
GROVE, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UNDLESCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THe GRoceRs’ COMPANY. 





The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 

The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 
Apply to the Head Master, Rev. H. ST. JOHN 





Mrs. LINTON'’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at 
every Library. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. 


By E. LYNN LINTON 


The GRANGE GARDEN: a Novel. By 


HENRY KINGSLEY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By 


WHYTE THORNE. 3 vols. crown S8yo. 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of 
English Life. By Humpary Sanpwits, C.B., 
D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Mr, DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean 


MippLEMass, Author of “ Wild Georgie,” “ Lil,” 


READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 


 gaee Ft ty WANTED, in an 

Established Business connected with the 
Building, Contracting, and other Trades. Must have 
capital at his disposal. ‘Apply to Messrs. CHADWICKS, 
ADAMSON, COLLIER, and CO., 65 Moorgate Street, 
London, E.C. 








bey, to cons’ 

means of establishing a Memorial to el {he best 
Augasta Stanley, Lord Hatherley took the chair 

it was resolved “ That it is the desire of this mes 
that an enduring Memorial should be founded tet 
petuate the honoured name of Lady Augusta 

and it is their opinion that such an object may best ; 
accomplished by associating that name with g 

of beneficence originated by her, and in which to 
close of her life she evinced an active the 


be immediately taken, in concert with the Co 

of the Westminster Training School and Home 
Nurses, to obtain the Funds required to place that 
stitution on a solid and permanent foundation, in asso. 
cation with her name, and in such form ag mg be 
hereafter determined by that Committee.” ’ 


It was mentioned at the Meeting that the sum of 


and to erect and furnish the Home, which wo, 
be self-supporting. ’ uld then 

The Committee grateful'y acknowledge ha 
ready received the following subscriptions he ® 
£ 


The Duke of Westminster a ‘le ; ¢ 
Lord Hatherley on eco ose +» 300 0 9 
Lord Overstone __... oes ooo -- 100 0 9 
The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P. ... 100 0 9 
The Right Hon. W. Cowper Temple, M.P. 100 9 9 
The Duke of Buccleuch ... ose +» 200 06 
Constance, Marchioness of Lothian .,, 50 0 9 
The Right Hon. Russell Gurney, M.P.... 50 0 6 
Mrs. Russell Gurney ove -- 51009 
The Rev. Lord John Thynne -. 500609 
L. M. Rate, Esq. ... ove eos ~~ 500 
The Hon. Mrs. Lloyd Lindsay ... «. 25 600 
A Friend of Lady Augusta Stanley an 

the Cause ... _ oes eco ~~ 600 

{i -_ ose ove oon eee + 200 0 0 
M. M., when the Home is completed ... 100 6 6 
Lord Penrhyn ove ooo eee -- 500600 
The Rev. Dr. L. and Mrs. Scott... .. 10 06 
7 oe ove ove ove + 100 0 0 
Lady Smith ... one ose ote -- 1010 0 
Lady Elgin, Lady Louisa Bruce, and the 

Hon. Rev. Bruce ... ose ooo «. 2000 
Charles Stuart Parker, Esq. eee ow. 2500 
R. C. Browne Clayton, Esq. ose ow 2 
The Dean of Lincoln ooo ooo «- 1010 0 
The Ven. Archdeacon Jennings... «» 1010 0 
The Rev. C. A. Jones ove eos - 1010 6 
Mrs. Charles ... ooo eee eee ~~ W000 
Miss Rushout eee eee wo WEE 


Further donations will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by 
igo Chetan, Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOOK, 


O.B. 
The Hon. Treasurer, G. HELMORE, Esq., Shortlands, 
Bromley, Kent. 
The Hon. Sec., Mrs. A. DICEY, 107 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 
The Lady Superintendent, Miss MERRY WEATHER, 
8 Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBLE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
st. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 64. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER. 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dask, 
Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
GAINSBOROUGH. 
HE BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS of 
DEVONSHIRE.— Mr. SAMUEL COUSINS, 
R.A., bas undertaken to ENGRAVE this magnificent 
PICTURE. 
The Artist's Proofs will be issued at Ten Guiness 
each. 
Subscribers’ names are now received by Messrs. 
Thos. Agnew and Sons, the Publishers and Proprietors 
of the Picture, at 5 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; Ex 
change Street, Manchester ; and Liverpool and London 
Chambers, Liverpool. 


K 














T ESSORE PAINTINGS on QUEENS 
WARE.—This EXHIBITION will remain open 


until June 30. A few pieces of this eminent Ker 
Artist's work may still be secured. They must eventually 





RESPECTABLE YOUTH seeks 
EMPLOYMENT as CLERK, &. Age 18. 
Good references. Has had three years’ experience. 

Address, “J, R.,” 241 Beresford Street, Camberwell, 


0 
5.2L. 


become as valuable to connoisseurs as the choicest 
specimens of Sevres, Dresden, Chelsea, or Worcester, 
—Mr. MORTLOCK’S GALLERIES, 203 and 204 Oxford 
Street; and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. 
Catalogues, 6d each. 











ro BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 





&e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 


| 
HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE and | 
TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son. 
“A most valuable contribution to the social and 
artistic history of the time."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS, by W. S. Gilbert. 
** A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” ** Palace of Truth,” | 
“Pygmalion,” “ Trial by Jury,” &c. 
“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very 
sound, very even, very well sustained, and excellently 
balanced throughout."—Observer. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piceadilly, W. 


| 
} 





PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 26 bedrooms, aud other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial! rights, 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 
_—— very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and O.ring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








IDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1876. 
FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS. 
AVAILABLE for TWO MONTHS, 
will be issued from June Ist, to the 31st October, 1876. 
For particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1876. 


gurnacons* HOTEL— 
Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d’héte daily. 
Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, Nortlt 
Devon. 


an ‘ 
thising interest. They, therefore, suggest ot 


£15,000 would probably be required to purchase & site, A 
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May 20, 1876.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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= 
CARSON’S PA INT. 


eR MAJESTY THB QUEEN, H.R.H, THE 
Parnonise? ws a or WALES. 


extensively used for ail kinds of 
. OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRIOK, STONE, and COMPO. 
y gewt. Free to all Stations. 
LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
= SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ats HLL, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


—JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY ALL DO WORLD. 
FQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
SECRETARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 
“ ceeding! .""—Standard. 
taal ei Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
a 4 ‘all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 


PATENT BOXES. 
[ustrated Catalogue post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 











Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
296d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 28, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 
By all Chemists, and the Manufact \ 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 








| BRAND md Co's soups. 
P®=SERVED PROVISIONS, and 

ORK and GAME PIES; also, 
F8xcE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and “other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
° 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and OO., 
OABPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DcsBLin, 1868. 




















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 

if INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

im quality unrivalled, perfectly — and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépdt, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

lar; holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

supplied in and cases for home use and exporta- 

tion, and quotations may be had on application to 

Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

Belfast; or at their London Oftices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, ” Lazenby.” 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

= superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


r. 1. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 











TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | 
soft band being worn round the body, while the re- 








ete seon, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 

only House in London exclu- 

sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 





EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


pptDacom FURNITURE. 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MALN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | 

and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches | 
below the wes being sent to the Manufacturer, } 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. | 

Single Truss, 163, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage | 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. | 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, | 

Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. ae . 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 








EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 

195, 196, 197. 198 by post on application to 
LONDON, Ww.’ 98, TOTTENHAM-OOURT ROAD, 
In consequence of § urious Imitations of 
L™ AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
an nape: calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
t PERRI) ve adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
ter this date, and without which none is 
ee. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
generally. Retail by dealers in sauces ugh- 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, | 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 


—Safe Conduct.—If it be not possible at all times 
to prevent disease, it is always easy to apply Holloway's 
remedies to check its serious character, and to render 
it mild in its progress. Friends and relations would do | 
well to ask for Holioway's medicine as soon as they | 
perceive the slightest irregularity of function or a ten- | 
dency to dyspeptic symptoms, heaviness, or unwonted 
listlessness. Though the name and the cause of the 
disorder be not recognised, Holioway's remedies cannot 
be erroneously we they ever produce a beneficial 
effect by regulating and purifying the blood. By the | 
proper use of these medicaments, disease will fre- 





Out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


quently be warded off aad al! its accompanying suffer- 
ings and dangers averted. 


ol, ASSOCIATED HOME 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 

This Company hits been established to outa 
plan often discussed at meet of the Social 
Association and elsewheré, and rendefed increasingly 
necessary by the enhanced of living—that of 
& private home, freed, by # joint systemr of food and 
attendance, from the troubles of isolated housekeeping. 
The plan has already been tried, toe limited extent, 
and is found to work even better in practice than in 
theory. : 

An sigh lente —— _ —_. ee 

. @ purpose, m parch , situated 
on Richmond Hi Several saites of roonts are al- 
ready let, and there are constant inquiries from families 
seeking residence. The rooms are equally eligible for 
ladies, gentlemen, and families. 

So soon as the devolopment of the present under- 
taking is assured, which will absorb only a portion of 
the capital, it is proposed to erect a buildingin London 
on the most matured and sanitary plans. 

There being a strong demand for the advan of 
the Home Chub from ladies and onic a tie 
upper middle classes, the Directors have made their 
arrangements to suit that class; bat they have long 
contemplated the boon which this form of co-operative 
economy would afford to struggling families among 
the more necessitous classes, and are prepared to work 
towards the formation of such homes so soon as, by 
pointing to the success of a high-class establishment, 
they can interest the capitalists of the country in the 
project. 

The Directors calculate upon good dividends, for 
although hotel prices will not be charged to residents, 
all the well-known advantages of co-operation are in 
their favour, and the comparative permanency of 

renders the plan more easy of remunerative 
working; and the shares, under proper management, 
may be made a sound and valuable investment. 

The fall tus may be had on application to 
the S y, The Mansi Richmond Hill; alsoa 
sketch of the building, and notices of the Press (in- 
cluding the Times) upon the merits of the undertaking. 
The shares are £5 each, to meet the means of the 
many who have long been interested in the project ; 
the ——“ 7 limited to that amount, and the deposit 
of £1 can paid, by cheque or money order, to the 
Secretary, or to the Company's Bankers, the Alliance 
Bank (Limited), Bartholomew House, London, E.0. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all = of Se wedd, = 

LLIAM LOVE 

Secretaries { \OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 

ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 

South Australia. Bills gotiated and Nected. 

Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 

the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
| Feed LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1875 ........+... £5,441,545 

Income for the past YOaP........+.cecceceeeeceeee 493,516 

Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 31st Di ber, 1874 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

Tt d 5,523,138 


The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annua! income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the New (Re- 
VISED AND REDUCED) Rates OF Premium recently 
—_ by the Office. 

Rates for Youne Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 





























Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paw-up CApPivAl AND Reserve Funn, £180,000. 
Annual! Income, £200,000, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fands, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 


| Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 


bourne, Point de Gaile, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the reeeipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Othiee hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 

ILLS BEST BIRD’S-EYE, 





NOTICE.—Every Packet of this TOBACOO is now 
lined with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving its com- 
ditioa flavour. 


d 
as W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; and Bristol. 
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No in One Volume demy Svo, cloth extra, price 26s. With Ilustrations, 
— lie, and _ te : 


SOUTH AUSTR 


ITS HISTORY, RESOURCES, PRODUCTIONS, AND STATISTICS. 


Edited by WILLIAM HARCUS, 


Illustrated with over Sixty-Five Full-Page Wood Engravings, from Photographs 
taken in the Colony. With Two Maps, price 25s. 


+", Published by Authority of the Government of South Australia. 


LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.O. 


ALIA. 


Esq., J.P. 


that of an accom 


and RIVINGTON, 





MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION 


OF 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Now ready, VOLUME FOURTH, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, 
CONTENTS:—Melicerte—A Comic Pastoral—The Sicilian—Tartuffe—Amphitryon 


—George Dandin. 


With Introductions, Notes, Appendices, and Original Etchings by LALAUZE. 
A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, per volume, 31s 6d. 
Edinburgh: W. PATERSON. lLondon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 


MARY-LE-STRAND. 
8vo. . 


——— 


The NOVEL of the SEASON. 
2 vols., now ready at all Libraries, 


Mr. GRAY and his NEIGHBOURS. RR, 
PstzR Pyper, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of the Outer Temple. y 


“ Alice Gray is a finely-drawn character, with all the vi 
rf the heroism of a Grace Darling. The style of “Domne aeame 
plished scholar."—Stam/ford Mercury. as, 


CORNELIUS A LAPIDE’S COMMENTARY 


on the GOSPELS. Translated by the Rev. F. W. Mossman. 
Various Scholars. St. Matthew's Gospel, Vol.I. 8vo, 12s. 


“ A very mine of research and exegetical learning of the rarest kind." —Standarg, 


The OLD HOUSE on the DOWNS: a Tale 
By the Author of “The Blarney-Stone.” Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“This is a well-written story, the characters are well drawn and not ' 
numerous, and the interest is sustained to the end.” —TZablet. too 


REFLECTIONS DELIVERED at the Mpp. 


DAY CELEBRATION of HOLY COMMUNION in the CHUROH of ST. 
tor. . 


[Now realy? 


By ALFRED BOWEN Evans, D.D., Rec: 
Un the pres, 


JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Strand, London. 





PAPER 





NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE. 
On the 25th inst. will be published, in Three Volumes, price 31s 6d. 
BRET HARTE’'S NEW NOVEL, ENTITLED 


GABRIEL CO 


FREDERICK WARNE and OO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


NOTICE.—This Work is Copyright in the 


NROY. 


United Kingdom. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, Booksellers, and Railway Bookstalls, pp. 128, fcap. 


8vo, cloth gilt extra, 


ice 28. 
— ANGLO-INDIAN PRIZE POEMS of the CROWN 


PERFUMERY COMPANY: 
Being Contributions of Indian and English 


The ROYAL VISIT to INDIA. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 31 and 32 Paternoster Row. 


An Edition de Luxe of these Poems will appear in a 


AND ENVELOPES, 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free, 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &., sent post free, 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC, 





ISCELLANE 





few days, price 7s 6d. 


Authors upon Just bust in crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 
US POEMS. 


y Francis M. Desay, 
T.C.D 


B.A., T.C.D. 
Dublin: E. PonsonBy and W. MaGexz. London: LONGMANS and Oo, 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Through France and Belgium, 


by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht ‘ Ytene.’ 
By W. J. O. Mogens, R.V.Y.C., Author of “ English 
Travellers and Italian Brigands.” 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 2 yols., crown 


8yo, with Portrait, 21s. 
Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. 


BoppaM WHETHAM. With 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Hearts or Coronets. By Alice 


Kine, Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 
“A novel far beyond the average. The plot is ably 
conceived and developed, and there are some scenes 
drawn with immense power."—Messenger 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs.OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


Dovuaeias. 38 vols. 


“ This story is fall of interest from beginning to end. 
Its sketches in Glasgow and Brittany are very spirited.” 
—Spectator, 


A Fight with Fortune. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Collins is yery much himself in ‘ A Fight with 
Fortune.’ There is no lack of pretty idyllic pictures; 
there are plenty of smart sayings.” —Athenzum. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


“Mrs. Randolph writes agreeably." —Spectator. 











ae i Now arit in 8yo, cloth. 
HE TEACHING of the HOLY 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. Vol. I., LENT, price 
78 64; Vol. IL, EASTER, price 7s 6d. By RicHARD 
PHAYRE, M.A. 
Wituiam Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; and all 
Bookeellers. 


OYAL IKISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 

and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal {rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality,“ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six nee, 
lesale ROUS WARD an te: 
Works, Belfast and London. — P 








THE NEXT GREAT POLITICAL 
QUESTION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 420 pages, cloth, 3s 6d. 
SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


A Series of Essays, published under the sanction 
of the Cobden Club. 
Edited by J. W. PROBYN. 


Published for the Cobden Club by CASSELL, PETTER 
and GALPIN: London, Paris, and New York. 





Now coat, 8vo, with Maps, Coloured Plates, and 
hotographic Views, price 2is. 

ATAL: a History and Description of 

the Colony, including its Natural Features, Pro- 

ductions, Industrial Condition, and Prospects. By 

HENRY BROOKS, for many years a Resident. Edited 

by Dr. MANN, F.R.A.S., F.B.G.S., late Superintendent 
of Education in the Colony. 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
‘“‘ TXSTELLE,” and other POEMS. By 
GERARD BENDALL. 

“+ Estelle ’...... is original in thought and treatment, 
The writer takes a subject which might be considered 
in some degree hazardé, but deals with it most grace- 
fully and delicately. Mr. Bendall has scarce writtens 
line of which he need feel ashamed, and has 
many of which he may be proud.”"—Zraminer. 

“Mr, Bendall has quite uncommon gifts of the 
Poetical kind. He has fancy, pathos, and much power 
of melodious versification.”—Spectator. 

London: EpwWArp E. BARRETT, 25 Paternoster 
Square, E.C. 


/MERRA INCOGNITA; or, the Convents 
of the United Kingdom. By Joun NicHous 

Mourpuy, Author of “Ireland, Industrial, Political, 

and Social.” Popular Edition. With several New 

Chapters, and the Statistics of Convents 

down to the Present Day. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 536 pp, 


ice 6s. | 
. London: Burns and OATss, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 











y. 
L. Reve and Oo., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Gard 


| SCHOOLS. A Speech by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mayor of Bi ham, 
before the Birmingham Teachers’ Association. Price 
Sixpence. 


INCREASED GRANTS to DENOMINA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS. A Speech by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain at the Birmingham School Board. With 
Supplement. Price Tenpence. 

Apply to the PuBLISHER, National Education 
League, 17 Ann Street, Birmingham. 


Ready, each 1s, 
UGBY SCHOOL. Remarks and 
Judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malius in Dr. Hay- 
man's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. 
Extracts from Minute Book of Socmmieg See with 
Comments. Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. MOXxON, 21 Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers. z 








Price 1s, post free 1s 1d. 
LAVERY in ENGLAND. An 
Account of the Manner in which Persons with- 
out Trial are Condemned to Imprisonment for Life, 
with Illustrative Cases. By an Eys-WiTness. Im- 
portant to all who value the preservation of their 
liberty, whether rich or poor. 
Toten: W. H. Guest, 29 Paternoster Row. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIEOES. 

—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS of WIL 
8. BURTON. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, 
and General Ironmongery, as cannot be 4) 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship or price. 
...from 9s to £15 188 








Black Register Stoves .. " 
Bright do., with ormolu o nts, from £3 12s to £36 
Br G Fenders .......s0ccsesereeeee from 3s 9d to £10 28 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 3 
HE “LIFE HID with CHRIST in 
GOD.” Selections from the Writing of Isaac 
Penington. Compiled by C.J. WesTLAKs. With In- 
troduction by H. W.8S. (Mrs. Pearsall Smith). 
London: SaMUEL Harris and Co.,5 Bishopsgate 
Without; and all Booksellers. 


ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 
signe, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great ay 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Steel and Ormolu Fenders ...from £2 10s to £20 1és 
Chimney-Pieces from £1 10s to £100 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 4s 6d to £6 10s 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM &. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of OOAL 
SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain Black 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do. zinc-lined, from 58 #4; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 148; 
hily finished and or ted, and fii with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by — 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Ca‘ 
t free, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 








° 


large r ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the Usiee 


aan 5 railway is trifling. 
TON will ways undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


oIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


aithorp). By the late Sir Denis L# MARCHANT, Bart, Demy 8v0, 16s. 


‘NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SOPHIE 
ay ee Voss. Translated from the German by EMILY and 
i STEPHENSON. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, with a Portrait of the Countess 
Yon Voss. 21s. 


the LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON, 1846- 


1965. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. demy Svo, with Two 
Portraits, 308. 


BPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By Jauzs E. THOROLD Rogers. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 








THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





WE ARE WORLDLINGS. By the Author 


of “Rosa Noel,” “ Loving and Loth,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytler, Author 


of “Mistress Judith,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “The Wooing o't,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The is well contrived and developed, and the principal characters are 
i aves and well sustained.”—Standard. 


NICOLAI’S MARRIAGE. By Henrik 
Scuaatine, Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Nalve and quaint as ever. There is a marvellous charm and purity about the 
author's style." —Atheneum. 
“We are always glad to welcome the author of ‘Ndéddebo Parsonage.’ There 
isa nalveté and freshness about his books very agreeable to the jaded novel- 
reader.”— Vanity Fair. 


Miss MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. Uniform 
Edition. 


MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. 
THWARTED, 5s. 

TOWN CRIER, 5s. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 6s. 


WILD MIKE, 3s 64. 
Also the Quarto Edition of MISUNDERSTOOD, with Full-page Ilustrations by 


Du Maurier, price 7s 6d. 
Mrs. EDWARDES’ NOVELS. 
OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? 6s. 
SUSAN FIELDING, 6s. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN, 6s. 
LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION, 68. [/mmediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXGIBITION, 1876. 
and 42 Illustrations, 108 


In crown 8vo, with Maps 6d. 
ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-BOOK 





Tourists. Third Edition, with Appendix comp’ an Illustrated 
Philadelphia. Buildings and Grounds of the International bition of 1876 at 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
CASSAL and KAROHER'S GRADUATED MODERN FRENCH ANTHOLOGY. 
Part IL, completion, in small 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


NTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH POETRY, 
SENIOR COURSE, comprising 252 Short Pieces and Extracts from the best 





London: LON@MANS and Co. 


New Edition, in small 8vo, with 66 Woodcuts, price 6s. 

IR and ITS RELATIONS to LIFE, the substance of a 

Course of Lectures delivered at the Institution of Great Britain in 

1874, with some Additions. By WALTER NosL HARTLEY, F.C.S., Demonstrator of 

ty at King’s College, don. Second Edition, revised. 

“ Written in ordinary and in a very clear style, this book contains an 

ccount of all that has been done in the way of scientific research on the relation 
Of air to life." —Nature. 








a 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Figure Painting—Landscape Painters—Portrait and Miniature Painters—Painters 
on Enamel— ters of Flowers, Fruit, Animals, and Still-Life—~Humorous 


Ready this day at every Library. 
ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss Exten CO. Ciayron, 
Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Great Canal—Its History, Opponents, Struggles, &c. 
The GREAT Can AL at SUEZ: its Political, ineering, 
= ig: — — ; By ee Author of “ The Life of David 
“The book is not only instructive, but eminently readable."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“He bas succeeded in constructing a bright, clear, narrative of the whole 
transaction.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
Morals of the 18th Century—Gambling and Gallantry—Singular Wagers, &c. 
The LIFE of THOMAS, Lord LYTTELTON (known as “The 
Wicked Lord Lyttelton"). By T#omas Frost, Author of “ The Old Showman,” 
“ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “ Lives of the Conjurors,” &. In 1 vol. 


8v0. 

“Is thoroughly readable.”— World.——“‘ A _ bi work of more than ordi- 
— 4 interest."—Court Journal._——" Mr. Frost deserves much credit for making 
such good use of his materials."—Graphic. 

The a ~ Advantages of being a Woman—The Advantage of being Ugly— 
The Dignity and Delight of Ignorance—Proud Young Porters—The ures 
of Lying in Bed—The Misery of being Respectable, &c. 

WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. By Cuarues J. 

DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

“No matter in the world is so p r to write with as wildfire."—ADDISON. 

“We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie's essays, and so few readable 
essays have been published of late that these ought to be widely read, and should 
become universally popular.”"—Zra. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Savnopzns, 
Author of “‘ Abel Drake's Wife,” “ Hirell,” “ Martin Pole,” &. 3 vols. 

By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By Whitt Harrison 
a “a Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “ Tower of London,” “ Boseobel,” &c. 

, : By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryart, Author of 
“ Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “ Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the 
Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 

By Captain MAYNE REID. 
The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 


of “ Lost Lenore,” “ The White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Blood,” “ The Rifle Rangers,’ 
“The Maroon,” &. 3 vols. | 


By JAMES GRANT. 


MORLEY ASHTON; a Story of the Sea. By James 
Geant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. 





“Is in every respect worthy of its author. The numerous escapes of the hero 
from every sort of danger make the reader's hair absolutely stand on end."—JZell's 
Weekly Messenger. 


By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winerrtp. 3 vols. 


“Is a novel not only of the season, but for all time."—Morning Post.——“ Deserves 
to take, and will take, its place among the novels of the seasou.”— World. 


By H. T. CRAVEN. 
The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, Author of “ Milky 


White,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Readable and lively."—Athenwzum.——“A story of great merit."—Cowrt Journal. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Gzorce Dovenas, 
Author of “ Brown as & ” 8 vols. 
. sine Ma ane , > novel are very pretty." —Standard.——“ The story 
By DORA RBUSSELL. 


ANNABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Russet, Author of “ The 
Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Those who fail to inquire at their libraries for ‘ Annabel's Rival ' will miss one 


of 
De- | of the best novels of the season.” —Court Journal. 


By Mrs. TYLEE. 


HURREE DE FONTENAY; or, All Lost save Honour. By 
Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 
By J. O. AYRTON. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. 0. Ayrton, Author of 
“A Scotch Wooing,” &c. 3 vols. 


pre-| HAROLD FREEHEART: a Novel. 3 vols. 


“It is highly sensational.” —Athenzum. 
ESTELLA: a Novel. By Exma. 2 vols. 
Now ready, handsomely bound, containing 24 Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 
FATED to be FREE. By Jean Incetow, Author of “ Off 
the ” de. 


“ Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not impossible union ; 
and Se ae of the two qualities makes the book one to be especially 
valued.” — 8. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





oe mend cate volume to all whe are desirous ret being corvestiy inf 
cal and to some extent ysical conditions of the atmosphere in 
h we live." —Athenzum. pe 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


LoOXDoN LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
«PRESIDENT THOMAS OABLYLE. fq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient to Literature, in 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTIOALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.” —Lancet.——"" A book of first-rate merit."— 
—*“Very full and exhaustive th it.” tat “A work 





Practitioner. ig ——_ 
Fiftoos pions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance feo of £6; Lite Membership, £26. | 77th ‘which every educated man ought to make himself famailiar."—Chemicai News. 


Volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 





pen from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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SEGOND EDITION of HEATH’S ‘‘ FERN PARADISE.” 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 6s, with a Coloured Frontispiece. 


The FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the Culture of Ferns 


Including Popular Deseriptions of every Species of British Fern, Cultural Notes, &c., to- 
gether with Descriptions of Rambles after Ferns through the Green Lanes, the Woods, and 
the Glens of Devonshire. By Francis GzorGr Heatn, Hon. Sec. of the Parks Preservation 


Society, Author of “ The English Peasantry,” “ The ‘ Romance ’ of Peasant Life,” &c. 


The CONGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURE for 1876. 


Now ready, in demy 8yo, price 12s. 


PRIESTHOOD in the LIGHT of the NEW TESTAMENT. 


By E. Mettor, D.D. 
Now ready, a SECOND EDITION of 


JOHN the BAPTIST: 


8vo, 12s. 
“ This is both an extremely learned and very thoughtful book......We should not do it justice, if we did not cal 


our readers’ attention to the very frequently original and always thoughtful side-glimpses which Dr. Reynolds 
gives us into the rationale of Christian evidence and belief. Not unfrequently Dr. Reynolds makes his special 
subject—John the Baptist—an excuse for discussing the fundamental difficulties of Christian belief, and he 
rarely does so without saying something which seems to us even more instructiye than his special criticism of 


the particular chapter of Christianity with which he is dealing.”"—Spectator. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ATONEMENT. By R. W. Dale, M.A., Birmingham, 


FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo, 12s. 


The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE INFERRED 
from ITSELF. By Henry Rocers, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” &., &. 


0 betes “This argument is pursued with great ability by Mr. Henry Rogers, in an excellent work 
entitled ‘The Superhuman Origin of the Bible.’ Mr. Regers is a philosophical writer of very high merit, as 
is well known to the readers of this Review, and without any appeals to dogmatic theology, he has in this 
yolume set forth the overwhelming difficulties to be surmounted by those who assign to the Bible a merely 
human origin.”— Zdinburgh Review. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1875. 
The DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION. Eight Lectures 


Preached before the University of Oxford, in the year 1875, on the Foundation of the late 
Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. Witi1am Jackson, M.A., 
F.S,A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Author of ‘The Philosophy of Nataral 
Theology,” &c. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








CASH’S” 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


I. & J. CASH. 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


CRAMER’S PIANETTES. 
FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


Are charming in tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 
everywhere. May be hired on Cramer's Three-Years’ System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO,, 
Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, EC., London; 35 Church Street, liverpool. 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. ‘These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally h than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS dnd SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


JOHN BURGESS and SON'’S/Q UDDEN MOURNING— 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of Messrs. JAY are always provided with exp eri- 


ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 


any part of the kingdom, free of exp top 5 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than | when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
One Hundred Years at 


ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 














a Contribution to Christian 


Evidences. By Hexry Ropert Rernorps, D.D., President of Cheshunt College. Demy 


[May 20, 187 

real 
Crown 8yo, price 78 6d. 

R E-E CHOE g. 


-| By MISS FRANCES POWER CoppE, 





“Miss Uobbe has a fine, common 
masculine tone of thought, her sympathies are allie 
whatever is good, just, true, and lovely.” 

“An aimirable course of sermons ig 
throughout the year from this lively little 
the Echo, and this to an audience far larger 
any ever addressed by the Dean of Westminster ie 
self.”"—TZhe Curate of Shyre, by Rev. 0. Anderson, aed 

“The quaint title, of course, will suggest at 
how those charming essays came to be freed 
Readers of the Zcho must now sorely miss the 
grace imparted to it by the ‘vanished hang’ ot 
gifted writer. Miss Cobbe's republished peed 
excellent specimens of high-class literary 
The themes are chosen with great skill, for Apart 
1 from the treatment of them, they are of wide 
interest. Her sketches are permeated with the subti 
and delicate aroma of literary culture. Her bh 
is always graceful and genial, her thoughts nd teach. 
ing good, pure, and full of high and Carnest purposes,” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“There can be no doubt that the piquant @2ality of 
her writing did much to help the quick Success and 
sustained popularity of the little journal, and her 
choice of specimens for this volume has been a 
one,,,...Miss Cobbe has the rare gift of a Serious wit, 
& power to see the fun or grotesqueness of g Matter 
without losing sight of its grave importance.” — Weg, 
minster Review, April, 1876. 
“* Women,’ says the author of the curious, oritiead 
essay on Humour, ‘notoriously hate humour’ We 
recommend Miss Cobbe's ‘ Re-Echoes’ as @ cure for 
this deplorable heresy.” —New Quarterly. 
“* Miss Cobbe always writes with so much 
fulness, wisdom, incisiveness, and kindliness, that ws 
do not willingly let her words fall to the ground, Itis 
much to say that these short papers will be re-read 
with most interest by the most sensible. Her little 
book is full of things both wise and good.”"—Britig 
Quarterly. 
“Miss Cobbe is always a brilliant writer; she js 
also healthy and instructive."—G@uardian. 


WILLIAMS and NOBGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
ARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES)— 
MODERN MATERIALISM: its Attitude 
towards Theology. A Critiqueand Defence, A Sequel 
to * Religion as Affected by Modern Materialism” By 
JaMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. 


Also, Fifth Edition, priee 1s. 


RELIGION as AFFECTED by 
MODERN MATEBIALISM. 

WitiiaMs and NorGgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


O CLERGYMEN and the READING 
PUBLIC.—A Quarterly Magazine, to be called 
“The CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST,” will be started on 
July 1. Its object will be to discuss a)! matters con- 
nected with Religion from a Christian point of view. 
Science, Philosophy, and all literature bearing direesly 
or indirectly on Christianity will have a placeand be 
discussed in this Magazine. Subscription, 4s & year, 
by post, 4s 6d; single numbers, ls. Persons wishing 
te subscribe are requested to send their names to the 
Publishers, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


HE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No IIL. now ready, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 








1. SUPERNATURAL RELIGION—THE RATIONALE OP 
MIRACLES. 

2. SUNDAY-SOHOOL AND LENDING-LIBRARY LiTsRé- 
TURE. 

8. THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 

4. Dg. Davipson’s TRANSLATION OF THE New 
TESTAMENT. 

5. THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 

6. THE BURIALS QUESTION. 

7. FemtNIne Fiction. 

8. ALL SOULS, OXFORD, AND THE NATION. 

Sort Notices. 

a London: SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, 
0. 


TMHE CHURCH on MONTMARTRE. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44. or by 








orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 

millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and up- 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get ‘* JOHN | wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 

BURGESS and SON'S.” at the same price as if purchased at the London 

SS os General Mourning Warehouse, t Street. 

a Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
T UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN | ing at a great saving to large or small families, 

NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “Most JAY'S 








valuable and palatable.”"—Professor MACNAMARA.— 
** Most pleasant and efficacious.”—Professor BRUNTON, 
¥.R.S.—* Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—* According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
* Agreeable, safe, and efficacious.”—British Medical 
Journal. 

HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 64d, of all 
Chemists, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘“*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





ost 44d) for Interior View—also for View of Palpit, 
Be Mary's, Seymour Street—and of the Carmarthen 
Cromlech—On the Use of Concrete—The a 
Conference—Sculpture at Royal Academy—Works 
India—Glass and Mosaics, Keble Chapel—Philadel- 
hia Exhibition—Salonica—Art News and Sanitary 
tters—46 Catherine Street, and all Newamea- 
Enlarged to 52 pages. 
Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
D R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Curing this Disease. By Rospart Watts, M.D. 
M.R.O.8., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Caven' 
Square, Loudon. 








London: MITCHSLL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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(i koael 
GRANT. AND CO.’S'NEW BOOKS IMMEDIATELY FORTHGOMING. 
PUBLICATIONS, 



















































































J. BUCHAN TELFER, F.R.G.S., Commander, R.N. 


sow ready, in 1 vol. 8r0, prion 6,» Popes BMow Ot The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. With numer- 


. . By R. E. . 
OLYMPIA mR... = i oy Shadow." ous Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. medium 8yo. 


Bart's Dene,’ “Pearl and Emeral’’ “Zi | Commodore J. G. GOODENOUGH, RN,, C.B., C.ML.G, 


wr, Francilion bas given us ® good story."-- JOURNALS of, with a Memoir. Edited by his Widow. 


steading idea of Mr. Francillon’s book has one 


«The "—Saturday Review. 
FN assay of interest aturday Review. 4-it | Mrs. NATHANIEL JENNINGS. 


1 fi ite.”"—Morning Post. 
will probablt ich distinguishes thia novel le the RAHEL, HER LIFE and LETTERS. Dedicated by 
eT my and strength of its characters."—Daily special permission to Thomas Carlyle. Post 8yo. 
News. h 
“This ie one of tho best novels produced during the | pop H nm FH SCOTT, M.A., F.RS., Director of the Meteorological Office, 


present year. ae a ti r, clearness, and 

fe ri win, ica Riestteaetadse |  §WEATHER-CHARTS and STORM-WARNINGS. With 
."—Eveni andard. . ; 

ey a op amh + a nate of this powerful 50 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


t and animation which never flag from 4 
story, an interest adr final fall of the curtain, will | Captain T. H. BALDWIN, F.Z.S. 


7 Oo ee orm its chief attraction for the mass of 
readers Graph The LARGE and SMALL GAME of BENGAL and the 


ph 
sat eee ee ees pend, bela an inoue NORTH-WEST PROVINCES of INDIA. Feap. 4to. 


and its author's." —Zraminer. 
«A novel out of the common, and should be the joy |G, O, DREWRY, M.D., Author of “The Common-Sense Management of the Stomach ;” and 


of many & jaded patron of the local circulating library.” HL C. BARTLETT. Ph.D 
—World. ‘ tes ——— 
“ ly fulfilled the promise of his earlier n 7 
warkn "Lloyds Newspaper: CUP and PLATTER; or, Notes on Food and its 
. “Nothing can be more quaint or more fantastical Effects. Feap. 8vo. 


than the character of Olympia Westwood."— Vanity 


™ Francilion is one of the most graceful and ac- | F, H. BRADLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
writers of the day. His strange, eventful, 


gat profoundly interesting story we shall not attempt ETHICAL STUDIES: Critical Essays in Moral Philo- 


f explain. The best praise we can afford is centred in 
q pt en advice to the reader to obtain the book for sopby. Large post 8vo. 


himself.” —Sunday Times. 


a CHRISTOPHERSON (the late Rev. HENRY), Assistant-Minister at Trinity Church, Brighton. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 318 6d. . 

A DOG and his SHADOW. By R. E. SERMONS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 
FRANCILLION, Author of “Olympia, “ Pearl and 
Baperald,” &. Lieutenant-General C, W. TREMENHEERE. 

“Combines many of the points of an excellent novel. : , : 
SEECae sek ies centientes tenerees anteing MISSIONS in INDIA: the System of Education in 
from a strong, but unobtrusive moral."—Athenwum. Government and Mission Schools Contrasted. Demy 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 

“The plot is a good one, and the story is well con- 
structed.” —Standard. ALICE LUCAS. 


“A brilliant performance. The plot is excellent and 


Oey cove. few. TRANSLATIONS from the WORKS of GERMAN 


“Equally artistic in shape and interesting in story.” 
Times. POETS of the EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. Feap. 8vo. 
“A masterly piece of work.”—Lloyd's Newspaper. 


ready, at all a ies, Third Edition, 3 vol a a. 
N I the Libraries, ir ion, 3 vols. 
sc tema SUNFLOWERS: a Book of Verses. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


Mr. JUSTIN MoCARTHY'S 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. W. ©. BENNETT, LL.D. 

« j h k f: th . 
standpoint es that from which we start to estimate the SONGS of a SONG-WRITER. Crown 8vo. Uniform 
merits or vices of the mass of the novels which come with “Baby May,” &c. 


before us." —Athenzum. 
“Mr. McCarthy has the rare gift of constructing and 
telling a story like a true artist."—Standard. FREDERICK LOCKER. 
“Mr. McCarthy is one of the few genuine artists in 


otis be ten nkndy abeeel eee LONDON LYRICS. A New and Revised Edition, with 


success in it than he has already achieved.”—Zraminer. 
ca sasrncalree Additions, and a Portrait of the Author. 


The ORIGINAL. Thos, Walker, ” 
@ ORIGINAL. By Thos. Walker, | AUBREY DE VERE, Author of “ Alexander the Great,” ec. 


Bile, wish Nor and Biographical Skeiches,*y/ = St THOMAS of CANTERBURY: « Dramatic Poem. 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


“Many persons will recur with interest to Walker's Feap. 8vo, 
nt pages.” — Atheneum. 


Fn eae old age and a pleasant author in truth.” | NEW NOVEL NOW IN THE PRESS. 
_ or’ 
“ Will be welcomed by all who value good tasteand HOGAN , MP. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


shrewd sense.”"—Graphic. 








The BOOK of MENUS. By Fin Bec. ENR 
Author of “‘ The Eplonre’s Yourcbete * The Cup- H Y 8. KING and CO., London. 
board Papers,” &c. A handsome volume in cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, with coloured frontispiece, demy 
8vo, printed on toned paper, price l0séd. Among On Monday next. 
the heads of Contents are:—Fin Bec's Introduc- 


tion.—On Dinners and Dinner-giving.—The Wine- oO L I Vv E R oO F T H E M 1 L L ° 


Cellar.—Royal Menus. —Shakspere Dinners.— 





Ceremonial Entertainments. — Cit Menus.— 
Whitebait Menus.—Menus for all the Year Round. A Tale. 
Fin Bec’s Scrap-Book. By the Author of “ MINISTERING CHILDREN.” 
“The reader must not take fright and think the 
book specially designed for great kitchens and princely Crown 8vo, Two Engravings, 5s, cloth. 
shments; its advice will, on the contrary, be 
oe applicable to the most modest middle-class 
e8."—Lioyd's Newspaper. —_ 


ing afin ee. may be unconsciously, while inetruct- | MINISTERING CHILDREN. The 160th Thousand, 5s; Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 


likewise what we should avoid." —JUiustraled London | SEQUEL to MINISTERING CHILDREN. The 45th Thousand, 5s; Cheap 


“Young housewives may pick up many excellent Edition, 3s 64. 


roan he large variety of menus for all the year SEELEY, JAOKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 


“Invaluable hints for the host and hostess. Pre- 
Journal. 








Bree SOUL PROVED BY ScI=NOE 
try least important event of the day."—Pictorial Just published, [ISM “oO F mt A N 
nye Bote yee ete Part TEE ME os? =. Move and Direct the Mechanism: Life, Mind, Soul. 
By Mr. Serjeant COX. 


LONDON: 
GRANT and CO., 72 to 78 Tarnmill Street, E.C. Iendon: LONGMANS and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.'S 


—- 





7 fe. ¥ Ss 
This day, in 2 vols. medium 8yvo, wi USTRATIONS by ZWEOKER, 42s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. TRI ION of ANIMALS 


—with a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinet Faund@s, as Elucidating the Past Changes of 
the Earth's Surface. By ALFRED R, WALLACE, Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” &c. 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, price 25s. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from Journals, 


Letters sent Home and Notes written while Travelling Westward round the World, from July 6th, 
1874, to July 6th, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, Author of “ Frost and Fire.” 
“We commend these ‘ Cirevlar Notes’ to the public, in the faith that they will find them very pleasant, and 
into the bargain, most instructive reading.” —T7imes. 
“A work both instructive and entertaining.”——Academy. 
“This most lively and amusing record of travel."—Nature. 
“A more clever and amusing book we have not recently met."—British Quarterly Review. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By Georce Tuomas, 


EARL OF ALBEMARLE, With Portrait of the First Earl, engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
“The book is one of the most amusing of its class...... These reminiscences have the charm and fiavour of 
personal experience, and they bring us into direct contact with the persons they describe."—Zdinburgh Review. 


“Lord Albemarle is light and liyely eee piecant throughout these most inte: recollections. Few 
men have seen so much of men and*manbers S00 mane pee. ot Se wale, oh to pens it been given to 
relate the impressions of a busy lifein so gentle and cheery a spirit.”"— 7imes. 
“ A charming addition to our library-tables."— Morning Post. 
“ A thoroughly delightful book of its kind.”—Saturday Review. 


NATURE for MAY 18th contains Special Reports 


of the Conferences in connection: with the SCIENCE LOAN EXHIBITION at SOUTH KENSINGTON ; 
the Opening Addresses of W. SpoTTmswoopk, F.R.S., in the Section of Puysics; and Dr. C. W. Siemens, 
F.B.S., in the Section of MECHANICs ; also other Articles of Interest. Post free for 44d. 


Mr. M. E. GRANT DUFF'S NOTES of an INDIAN 


JOURNEY. With Route Map, 8vo, 10s 6d, 
“ Nothing could be eee he csp than the diary of his flying journey...... An instructive and most enter- 
taining 





“These ‘ Notes’ are full of pleasant remarks and illustrations, borrowed from every , of source. In an 
. ix Mr. Grant 2 states his opinions about India with the utmost frankness. is addition to the 
olume is ~ ed valuable. Itis full of thought, both true and new. There isno 3... no Officialism, no 
about % the writer thinks he says, and what he thinks has been rly and carefully thought 
out.”—Saturday FR: 


ROSE TURQUAND: a Novel. By ELLIcE 


Hopkins. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


The HUNTING of the SNARK: an Agony in 


Eight Fits. By Lewis Carroit, Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” With Nine Illustra- 
tions by Henry Holiday. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. (Twelfth Thousand. 
“ There is in thisa fascination in the perp matter-of-fact bee ty Nn > the most ridiculous and incoherent 
things are strung together, which it is difficult to resist."—Saturday Review. 
“ This glorious piece of nonsense."-—Graphic. 


SHAKESPEARE SCENES and CHARACTERS: 
@ Series of Illustrations, designed by Adamo, Hofman, Makart, Pecht, Schwoerer, and Speiss. Engraved 
on Steel by Bankel, Bauer, Goldberg, Raab, and Schmidt. With Explanatory Text, selected and arranged, 
by Professor DowpEN. Royal 8vo, cloth elegant, £2 12s 6d. 


Also, a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, India Proofs, £4 14s 64. [Vert week. 
SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. F. G. 
Fuiaay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


“ A valuable contribution to the study of Shakespeare."—Saturday Review. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, crown 8vo, 6s, just ready. 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical Specu- 


LATIONS on a FUTURE STATE. By Professor BaLFourn Srewakrt, F.B.S., and Professor P. G. Tart, 
M.A. 
“This most remarkable and m one which, probably more py A, 
has appeared in modern times, il attes t religious vy on many momentous questions, bly it 
may be, but very largely and very beneficially."—Church Quarterly Review. 


SOME REASONS of OUR CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


Halsean Lectures for 1875. By the Rey. E. T. VAUGHAN, M.A., Rector of Harpenden. Orown 8vo, 6s 6d. 
[This day. 


The ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and Critical 


History of the Various English Translations of Scripture, with Remarks on the Need of Revising the 
English New Testament. By JoHN Eaprs, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
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PUBLICAIONS, 


THIRTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the Su 
Gaioared —_ pe Genoalogea ersery 


“ ake — 
ai be eined oe aT bok sa 








opinions are built; it ma: [= 

dices. Above ail, it 

‘or such studies the une ae layin 

Sha a gee 
‘al and v: aable knowl 

their native country.” aor ofthe 


“It is simply the ideal history which we 


for ever since we kne 
Blackwood’s Magazine, pias binary we 


By the same Author, : ¥ 
STRAY STUDIES Wn 
ITALY, Crown 5 fom ENGLAND 

woalans all are eminently readable.”. —Athenmum, 

“ A pleasant book for * quiethalfhour,’ Pins. 

NEW VOLUMES OF 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS, 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, | Old 


GREEK LIFE. By the Rev. J. P.M 
Illustrated, 18mo, ls. “Ua Ma. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. By & A 
Freeman, LL.D., D.O.L. With Mags, teem, Smo, la 
dy. 


“ A marvel of clearness." —Academy. = 





NEW VOLUME OF 
SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
BDITED BY : 
Professors HUXLEY, Ro ROBOOR, and BALFOUR ° 


LOGIC. By W. “st 
Eick ae * mat 


Second Edition, Rewritten and greatly Ralarged. 
The LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on 
the Foundations and Province of the Theory of 
Probability, with especial Reference to its 
and its application to Moral ead 
Science. By JonN VENN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 
a 


“One of the most thoughtful and 

tises on any subject connected ones fonts ete pet von 
which have! been produced in this or eo 
for many years.”—MILL's Logic, Seventh Edition, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 12s 6d, now ready. 
DISEASES of MODERN LIFE 


B. W. RicHaRgpson, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s, this day. 


RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 
SOLENCE. By Professor P. G. Tart. 


2 vols. 8vo, 25s, this day. 


DR. WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master 
Writings, with lections from “his Literary sad 
. By Issac TODRORTER 

M.A., F.B.S. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS fas : 
DWELLING-HOUSE: «a Practical 

Home Arrangement of Plants and p rene 
ANnnig Hassargp. Orown 8vo, 5s. 


“Thoroughly practical, and comprehends all thst 
one needs to know.” —Athenwum. 


The ART of SWIMMING in the ETON 
STYLE. By —- LEAHY, Obampion Swimmet 
of the Red Sea, 1849-50, and now My 
am ih Pre yo College. Edited by Two 
-_ with face by Mrs. Oliphant. Crown $40, 
ustrated 





United Presbyterian Church. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. (This day. 





“Asa ae book seems to us invala- 
wid pent man ) 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


—— 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Boostest of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “SpacTraTor” Office No. 1 
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